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wooded , the flat ground at the foot of the outer 
tangos of lulls is fcitilc; water abounds; and the 
streams gradually collect into rivers which are of a 
consideiablc si/e Of these the principal are the 
Tejcnd, or river of Meshed, and the river of Nishapur. 
The Tcjend rises from scvernl sources in the central 
mountain range, anciently known as Labus orLabuta, 
and now as Ahitagh, and runs with a course con¬ 
siderably south of cast, past Meshed, to a point 
a little beyond the sixtieth meridian, where it de¬ 
flects towards the left, and runs cast and a little 
north of east to the Ilcri-rud. Having absorbed the 
Heil-rud, it makes a second, and still sharper, turn to 
the left, and flows with a northerly and north-westerly 
course past Sarrakhs—now a Russian post—along the 
foot of the northern Parthian range, now known ns 
'the Hills of the Kurds,” to a marsh, in which it Is 
swallowed up, between the fifty-seventh and fifty- 
cighlli pni.dlcls. Thu river of Nishnpur is a smaller 
stream. It rises ficun the mountains which on tluce 
sides enclose that city, nqd flows southwards and 
south-westwards towards Lhc Iranian desert. At times 
the water Is entirely absorbed in the irrigation of the 
fertile plain immediately south of Nishapur, but the 
channel is always traceable, past Tcrshcer. Into the 
desert, and In some seasons It carries a certain quan¬ 
tity of water Into that paiched nnd arid region. 

The valleys of these two stieams are among the 
most fertile and productive portions of the entire 
territory J but anciently the tiact which was most 
valued, nnd which supported the largest population, 
seem to have been that which is now known as the 



undcigiound channels; but, if those be provided, the 
return is ample. The abundant remains of laigc 
cities, crumbled into dust, along the entire “ Atalc " Is 
a sufficient indication of tho beneficence of natuic in 
this tract of countiy, if it be only seconded by a fair 
amount of human industry and skill. 

On the othei hand, the mountain tiacts, of which 
the countiy so largely consists, offer a stiong contiast 
to the valleys of the main streams, and to the southei n 
strip of territory. They are for the most part banen 
and rugged, very scantily supplied with timber, and 
only In places capable cf furnishing a tolciable pas¬ 
turage to flocks and hcids. This is the mote remark¬ 
able, as they do not attain any gieal elevation. 
While Mount Demavend inthclLlbuiz range south of 


tion is reached, or exceeded, by many peaks in the 
l'aiopainisus, the gieatcst altitude of the Parthian 
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habited repelling travellers: the central langc, called 
towards the west Alatagh, and towaids the cast Mac- 
rabea, is considciably lower, while the southern 
range, called indifferently Djuvcin and Jaghetai, is of 
about the same elevation. 

The climate of Paithia Propel, according to ancient 
wiiteis, was an cxlicmc one, exceedingly hot in the 
low plains, and exceedingly cold in the mountains. 
But modern travellers aio inclined to modify both 
statements. They toll us, that Iho winteis, although 
protracted, aic nowheie very inclement, the thermo¬ 
meter rarely sinking below ten or twelve degices of 
Fahrenheit during the nights, and during the day¬ 
time ilsing, even in December and Januaiy, which 
are the coldest months, to foity or fifty. The winter, 
however, sets in eaily. Cold weather commences in 
October, and continuos till nearly the end of March, 
when stoims of sleet and hail arc usual. A consider¬ 
able quantity of snow falls in theeiulierpoitionof the 
Winter, and the valleys are scaicely clear of It till 
March. On the mountains it remains much longer, 
and forms the chief source of supply foi the livcis 
during the spiing and the early summer time. In the 
height of summer the heat is undoubtedly gie.il, 
more especially In the region known as thc“Atak, ,, 
or "Sklit" j and here the unwholesome wind, which 
blows front the southern desert, Is felt from time to 
time as a tcinble scourge. But in the upland country 
the heat is at no time very Intense; and the natives 
boast at the present day that they are not compelled 
by it to sleep upon their house-tops more than one 
month dui ing the year. 
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Thecountry, though reported by modern travelleis 
to be only scantily clothed with wood, is still found 
to produce the pine, the walnut, the sycamore, the 



of trees was not so great, the number of them was 
very much greatei. Strabo calls the teiritory SawEo, 
or " densely wooded.” Among indigenous plants are 
saffron, the assafeetida plant, and the gum ammoniac 
plant. Wheat, barley, and cotton are capable of being 
raised in large quantities; and the fertility Is such 
that the ordinary return on wheat and bailey, under 



kinds, especially that delicate and valuable gem, the 
turquoise. 

Starting from this nariow, but fnirly productive 
region, the Parthians gradually brought undci their 
dominion the gicater portion of Western Asia. Very 
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half of the mountain region already dcsciibcd (p. 2) 
—extending from the Caspian Sea to the Ileri-rud— 
whereof the enstcrn half was I’arthia. Mainly tom- 
posed of the two fertile valleys of the Gurghan and 
Ettiek, with the mountain chains enclosing and 
dividing them, It was a picturesque and richly wooded 
district almost aa large as l’aithia itself, and con¬ 
siderably more pioductivc. IIcic, on the slopes of 
tire hills, grew the oak, the beech, the elm, the abler, 
the wild cherry: here luxuriant viiien -ipmng fr..r„ 
the soil on eveiy side, laising themselves aloft by the 
aid of their stronger sisleis, and hanging ui w.ld 
festoons from tree to tree; beneath their shade the 
giound was covered with flowers of v.uinus kinds, 
primioses, violets, lilies, hyacinths, and otlicis of un¬ 
known species; while in the flat land at the bottom 
of the valleys were meadows of the softest and tcu- 
deiesl grass, capable of affording to numcious flocks 
and herds an excellent and nevci-riuling pasture 
Vast quantities of game found shelter in the forests, 
while towards the mouths of the rivers, where the 
ground is for the most pail marshy, Inrgc holds of 
wild boars were frequent, and offered a vaiicty to 
sportsmen. Altogether Hyicunln was a most valu¬ 
able and desirable region, and well deserved Strabo's 
dcsciipllcn of it as "highly favoured of heaven." Its 
fertility was extraordinary. We are told that a single 
vine in Hyrcnnia pioduccd nine gallons of wino, and 
a single fig-tree ninety bushels oi figs, while corn 
did not require to bo sown by the hand, but sprang 
sufficiently from the casual dioppings of the last 
year's crop. 





llie rose, the honeysuckle, and the sweet-briar. Nature 
however—inexorably just, ns usual—has balanced 
these extraordinary advantages with peculiat draw¬ 
backs ; the tiger, scaicely known in any othei part of 
Western Asia, here lurks in the jungles, icady to 
■piins at an y moment on the unwary tiavcller; inun¬ 
dations are frequent, and carry desolation far and 
wide; the waters, which thus escape from the liver- 



to pArtMa Proper, ANb the partuian Umpire. 
alter the conquest of tile Mardians, invaded this 
territory, and effected a lodgment in it at a place 
called Charax, quite close to the spur, probably on 
the site now called Uewaniklf. Hence, by degrees, 
the rest of Rhagiana was overiun, and the entire tract 
passed into the possession of tile Parthians, as fat 
probably as ICasvin westward, and southwaid as far as 
Kum. This was a district of a considciablc size, a 
hundred and fifty miles long from the spui to Kasvin, 
and about eighty broad from the Elburz mountains 
to Kum. It was an elevated plain, from three thou¬ 
sand to four thousand feet above the sea level, having 
a climate dry and healthy, but a soil of indifferent 
quality. Portions of it helonged to the great central 
Iranian desert, and were absolutely unpioductive, 
while tile remainder could not boast any special fer¬ 
tility. It possessed, however, salt ill abundance, was 
tolerably well watered, and could pioduco cereals and 
green crops in sufficient quantity to sustain a numei ous 
population. 

The next aggressive movement of the Parthians 
was in the opposite direction—towards the east. Ileic 
Parthia adjoined on the considerable state of Bactna, 
which had grown up simultaneously with herself, and 
had absoibed several extensive countiics Paithia’s 
first aggression was on a small scale, and its result 
was merely the detachment fiom the Bactnan 
dominion of two inconsiderable piovmccs, known 
respectively as Turlun and Aspionus. The exact 
position of these tracts is unknown to us, but they 
must ceitainly be placed In the western poilion of 
tile Bactrian teuitoiy, and probably were districts 
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mountain and valley, with hcic and there a loleiably 
extensive plain, very productive, and for the most parL 
pictuiesquc and beautiful, The loftiest of the moun¬ 
tains aic bare and lugged towaids their summits, but 
the inferior ranges are thickly clothed with foiests 
quite to their top, whilo the valleys are full of mag¬ 
nificent orchards and gaidens. The walnut, the 
Oriental plane, the dwarf oak, the willow, and the 
poplar abound, while occasionally are to be seen the 
ash, and the tciebinth, or turpentine tree. The fruit 





at inteivals, fiom which water may be drawn by 
means of a bucket for purposes of irrigation; and in 
this way a considerable poition of the platcan is 
brought into cultivation. 

The conquest of Media Magna about doubled the 



about a hundred and fifty, or a hundred and sixty 
miles, in Lhc transvcise direction. Like Media 
Magna, it consisted of two strongly contiasted 
regions. Towards the west was a broad tract of 
fertile alluvium, intervening between the Tigris and 
the mountains, well watered by numerous large 
sLicams—the Jeiahi, the Karnn, the Kcikhali, the 









arc, in general, cultivable; while the valleys teem with 
oichaids, and the plains furnish excellent pasture. 
The region closely resembles the western portion of 
Media Magna, whereof it is a continuation. As we 
follow It, however, towards the south-east, into the 
Bakhtlyarl country, where It adjoins upon the ancient 
Persia, it deteriorates in character, the mountains 
becoming barer and mole arid, and Lhc valleys 
narrower and less feitilc. 

The faLe of Susiana decided that of the adjoining 
countries of Babylonia and Persia, which seem to 
have submitted to Paithia without a struggle. Baby¬ 
lonia extended from the Persian Gulf on cither side 
of the mouth of the Euphrates to the extreme 
northern limit of the alluvium,'or to the vicinity of 
Hit on the Euphrates, and Samaiah on the Tigris—a 
distance of about four hundicd miles. The greatest 
width was about one hundicd and eighty miles j but 


millet, which wore the grains principally gn 
yielded ordinarily a return of two hundred, an 
some instances of three hundred, fold, Palm gr 
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were numemns all along the course 1 ) of Lhc rivers, and 
the dates which they produced were of first-rate 
quality. Under the early Achmineman kings, when 
the food of the Court was supplied by each of the 
provinces in turn for a fixed portion of the year, 
Babylonia had the duty of furnishing the supplies 
during four months, so that it was reckoned equal, in 
respect of resources, to one-third of the empire. Iiri- 
gation was so easy In Babylonia that the whole 
country was biought undci cultivation, and trans¬ 
formed into a garden. Here Parthia inherited all the 
advantages of an ancient civilisation, and had only to 
maintain the works of earlier times—canals, sluices, 
dams, embankments—In order to obtain fiom a single 
piovince a supply of food equal to the wants of almost 
her entire population. 

Persia lay In the opposite direction from Babylonia, 
towaids the east and the south-east. It sLrelched 
along the south-eastern shore of the I’eisian Gulf, 
from the innei recess of the Gulf near Mashur to Cape 
Jask, a little outside the straits of Ounus, in E. long. 
57° 40'. Inland it icachcd to the neighbourhood of 
Isfahan on the west, and to the deserts of Kciman 
and Ye/d casLward, In length it thus extended to 
about eight degrees of longitude, a distance of six 
hundred and twenty miles, while in width it covered 
five degrees of latitude, 01 nearly Lhrcc hundred and 
fifty miles. The entire area cannot have fallen much 
short of one hundred and fifty thousand square miles. 
The character of the region, speaking broadly, was 
far Inferior to that of either Babylonia or Susiana. 
Along the coast, In the Ghtrmsir, or “ warm country,” 
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as it is now called, was a sandy tract, often impreg¬ 
nated with salt, extending the whole length of the 



Assyria. 


strong enough to reach the sea. Alter short courses, 
they arc either absorbed by the sand, or cud in small 
salt lakes, from which the superfluous water is evapo¬ 
rated, l’ersia Proper deserves, on the whole, the 
description which its ancient inhabitants gave or 
it to Cyrus the Cheat—'■ a scant land and a lugged 
a I,uid in which subsistence can only be obtained by 
strenuous and continual labour, and where the vicissi- 
tildes of climate me .such as to brace and liaiden 
those who dwell in it. 

Another couriliy, pmbubly subjugated about the 
same time as Media Magna, Susiana, llabylonia, and 
Persia Pmper, was Assyria. Assyria, which had 
been long previously reduced nearly within its original 
limits, was at this period a smallish country, interposed 
between Mount Zagros nnd the Tigris, bounded on 
the east by Media Magna, on the noitli by Armenia, 
on the west by Mesopotamia, nnd on the south by 
Susi.mu or Klymars Its go alcsl it nglli was about 
llncu bundled and twenty mill s, and its nvcingc 
width about a hundred. It would thus have had all 
aica of about lliirly-lwo thousand stpiaie miles, or 
have lies II tigiiil in size to hclanil. Hut these nnriow 
limits wcie amply compensated by thu fc-ittlily of the 
soil. The (met between the Zagros mountains und 
the Tigris is piimlpally an alluvium brought down by 
the- rivers, which fiom time to tunc overflow their 
banks und spread themselves far and wide over the 
flat country, it produces excellent crops of wheat, 
barley, millet, nnd sesame j besides growing palms in 
places, ns well as walnuts, Oriental planes, sycamores, 
nnd poplars, ilie lower tangos of hills, outposts of 
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Zagros, bore olives, and in favoured situations the 
cition Was largely cultivated , while figs, vines, mul- 
benics, pomcgianates, and other fiuit-trces weie 
common. Of minerals, Assyiia produced lion, cop¬ 
per, lead, bitumen, naphtha, petroleum, sulphur, alum, 
and salt. 
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6S° 30', towaids Ihe west. The valley is enclosed nil 
the north by the Ila/.uet Sultan, and IIiss.ii moun¬ 
tains, while oil the south it is bounded by the l’,uo- 
pamisus or Hindu Kusli Kaslvvanl it icaclies to the 
Pamir Uiblc-l.mil, whence several of its head-streams 
lake their oiigm. Its length between the 1’amii and 
the desert is nlaiut liuec liuiidied and sixty miles, 
while its width between tile inu mountain chains 
vaiics from a hundred and limy to two bundled and 
fifty miles. 'I lie area is probably twice as large as 
, that of 1'aithia Proper, ami may be estimated nt 
about seventy thousand square miles Much of the 
tract, being situated at a high elevation above the 
sea-level, is cold and infertile: but the lower portion 
of llic valley, especially the country about the ancient 
capital, Buclin, now Bulkh, is fairly productive; and 
tltc region between the Oxus and (ho Paropamisus— 
the southern moiety of the province, is regarded as 
among the most valuable port.. of Allgliimistaii. 

Maigi.mu, or lliu ilisluU upon the Murges river 
(Malg-ab), adjoined ilactlia upon the west, mid, 
though geographically reckoned as distinct, was 
probably absorbed into it at an eaily period. It wus 
mainly a iinriotv tract, shut in by deserts oil cither 
side, extending along the course of the Margus river 
Tor a distance of sonic two hundred miles, and thru 
expanding suddenly into a bioad oasis of the very 
highest fertility. Known in ancient, and again in 
modern limes as Mcrv, it is still a region uf some 
Importance, and lias recently been annexed by llussia, 
and connected by railway with Aslikabad and 
Bokhaiii. 
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had an extent at least double that of Aria, and the 
entire supri fit ics may not have fallen very imn.li slim t 
of tluity thousand square miles. 

Another country pinbably absorbed by I’arthia at 
this tune was bacaslnna or Scistan. Sacastana was 
the country immediately south of the Ilaniun, 01 
Gloat Salt I.akc, in wlinli the liver Ifelmend ends 
Uxcept on tile vciy hanks of the Hclnieiid, it was 
almost wholly unproductive, and incapable of habita¬ 
tion by any but a nriinadir population Portions ol 
it weic, however, liable to inundation, when the Iiel- 
mend ovci(lowed its banks, ami thus its general 
character was alternate iccdy swamp nnd arid sandy 
deseit. The extent was somewhat vague and indefi¬ 
nite, since there were no marked boundaries, unless 
the Hclmend and Ilamun may be reckoned sucli 
towaids the noith. Eastward It melted into Satla- 
hydm, southward Into Gcdmsla. and wcslwaid Into 
the desist of ICnman. 

Dominion ovei Sur,login and Saeast.ma carried 
with it, almost nccess.uily, the sovereignty over 
Arnchosia, which adjoined those countries upon the 
east. Aiaehosla, named from tlic river Arachnitis 
(Argand-ab), a main liibutaryof the riclineiid, con¬ 
sisted of the mountain tract about Candahai and a 
poitlou of the adjneent desert, noiv known us Hint of 
Rcgislan. It was a large, but not vciy valuable 
country, and lay on the frontier of the Parthian 
Umpire towards the south-east. 

Tim power which held Ilyrcanla, Parthia, Aria, 
nnd Smanglu, wns always predominant also in 
Sagaitln, which coincided with the eastern nnd 




thian, and Ilyrcanian lulls to the old course of the 
Oxus, from its entrance oil the desort to its ancient 
principal mouth. Chorasmia is thus a very extensive 
countiy, not less than six hundred miles In length 
by three hundied in 1 breadth ; but Its value Is exceed¬ 
ingly slight, since, except along the course of the 
Oxus, oi modem Amu Diuia, it does not admit of 
cultivation. 

By the absorption of those various countries and 
regions Paithia obtained her fullest extension lowaids 
the cast and the north-east, but she was still able to 
make Important additions to her dominions on tile 
opposite side of her einplie, especially towaids the 
not lli-wost. At a comparatively early period, certainly 
befoic her wars with Rome began, she made herself 
mistress of the extensive and valuable region of 
Mesopotamia l'ropei, which was the tract enclosed 
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between the Tigris and Eiiphiales rivers, bounded 
on the north by Armenia, and on the south by the 
Babylonian alluvium. Thu length of this region 
from not th-west to south-east was at least three 
hundred and fifty miles, while its breadth, whore it 
waa bioadost, cannot bo estimated at much under two 
hundred and sixty But as in some places the width 
did not exceed fifty miles, the cnliic area, it is pro¬ 
bable, fell short of fifty thousand squ.uc miles. Much 
of it was veiy linpiodiiUivc, being a tireless plain, 
the home of the wild ass, the buslaid, anil the ga/Ulu; 
but towards the north thcicwas more fertility, and 
the Mons Masius, together with its southern skill, 
and the valley of the Tigris north of it, were tracts 
of some consideiable value, Masius produces abun¬ 
dant timber, together with manna and gall-nuts; the 
pistachio grows wild 111 the district between Orfali and 
Diabokr; the Slnjai range of hills is noted for the 
cultivation of the fig; and the whole liorllici 11 region 
is favourable to the growth of fiuit-lrees,aiul produces 
walnuts, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, apurols, mid 
mulberries. 

During the period or the wars with Romo the 
limits or the Parthian Emplic fluctuated greatly. 
Provinces were conquered and reconqucied ; laigo 
annexations woie made and then iclinquished ; whole 
countries were coded, and, after a lime, recovered. 
This Is not the place for tracing out and placing on 
iccoid all those various changes, We arc concerned 
only with the question or Parthia's cxlromcst limits 
at her most flourishing period. In order, however, to 
Complete our sketch of this subject, wo must bring- 
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valley of the Indus; on the south, Baluchistan and 
the Persian Gulf j on the west, Cappadocia and the 
Euphrates, Wcstwaid of the Euphrates lay the 
territory of Romo j noilhward of the Oxus were the 
wild tribes of Scythia, Alani, Massagelm, Yue-ehl, 
and others, on the eastern frontier were the Indo- 
Scyths, a weak and divided people. Only two 
neighbours seemed to bo of much account—Rome 
upon the west, and the ScyLhic tiibes upon the 
north nnd north-cast. With each of these enemies 
Parthia had important and dnngeious wms, but her 
destruction came fiom neither. Revolt within her 
own borders bioughl the l’nithian dominion to an 
end, and substituted in its plarc the Second Persian 
or Sassaman monuichy. 
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3 t WranIah Character op pArtHian people. 

family of nations. This presumption is strengthened 
by the little that we know of their language Their 
names, when not distinctly Persian, which they would 
often naturally be fiom conscious and intentional 
imitation, arc decidedly non-Arian, and have certain 
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Mogul sovereigns nr Hindustan, delighted in the 
pastoral life of llicii Scythian ancestors, and the 
impeiial camp was frequently pitched in the plain 
of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank of the Tigris.” 
Niebuhr seems even to doubt whether the Parthians 
dwelt in cities at all. lie represents them as main¬ 
taining from first to last then nomadic habits, and 
legalds the insurioction by which their empire was 
biought to an end as a rising of the inhabitants of 
towns—the Tadjiks of those limes—against the 
Ilyats or wandcicis, who had oppicsscd them for 
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peimancntly lost a province; and, at the dissolution 
of the empire, its limits were as extensive as they had 
ever been. 

Oil the whole, it may be said, that the Turanian 
chill,icier of the Pint limn people, though not abso¬ 
lutely proved, appears to be in the highest degree 
piobtiblc. If we accept it, we must regard them as 
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they might certainly have avoided to a large extent 
the entanglements into which they were drawn by 
their actual policy, and have been fice to give their 
main attention to the true souices of their real 
strength—the central and eastcin provinces. ]3ut it 
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of a controlling hand led to vaiious complications 

and dlsoidcn 

As time went on these disoulcis would natuially 
Increase, and matters might very probably have come 
to a head in a few more yeais thiough the mere 
negligence and apathy of those who had the direction 
of the state, but a furthei impulse towaids actual 
disintegration was given by the chaiacLcr of the 
second Antiochus, which was especially weak and 
contemptible To have taken the title of " Theos 
never before assumed, so far as we know, by any 
monarch—was. even by itself, a sufficient indication 
of presumption and folly, and might justify us, did 
we know no more of linn, in concluding that the 
calamities of his reign were the fiuil of his unfitness 
to direct and rule an umpire. But wc l,..»e farther 
abundant evidence of his incapacity, lie was noted, 
even among Asintic sovereigns, for luxury and de¬ 
bauchery ; he neglected all state affairs in the pursuit 
of pleasure; his wives and his male favouiites were 
allowed to rule his kingdom at their will, and their 
most flagianl crimes were neither lesliamed nor 
punished. The satraps, to whom the chniuclci and 
conduct of then sovereign could not but lx* nine 
known, would be paitly encmimgcd h. f.-lloa tlx 
bad example set them, partly provoked by it to 
shake themselves free from the rule of so hateful yet 
contemptible a musics. 

It may be added, that tilreudy these laid been 
examples of successful revolts on Hie part of satraps 
in outlying provinces, which could not hut have been 
generally known, and which must have excited 




five or six stales which had had Ihcir origin In successful 
rebellions. 

Surh weir tile ciieninstmices under which, in or 
about the year II c 250, which was Ihu sixtli year of 
Anliochus llieus, .icliiiil disluiliaiices bloke out in 
lire extreme noi Ill-east of the Seloucid Umpire. The 
first piovince to raise the standard of revolt, and pio- 
clniin itself independent, was Uactria. This district 
had from a remote antiquity been one with special 
pretensions. The country was fertile, and much of 
it readily defensible j the people were lmrdy and 
valiant; they hod been generally treated with 
exceptional favoul by the Persian monarches and 
they seem to have had traditions which assigned 











effected for I’arthi.i that which Arminius strove to 
effect for Germany, and which Tell accomplished for 
Switzerland, and Victor Emmanuel foi Lombardy. 

The circumstances of the revolt of Parthia are 
vauously nanated by ancient authors According to 
a story leported by Strabo, though not accepted as trite 
by him, Arsaces was a Hactnan, who did not approve 
of the proceedings of Diodotus, and, when he was 
successful, quitted the newly-founded kingdom, and 
transferred his residence to Pailhia, where he stirred 
up an insurrection against the satrap, and, succeeding 
in the attempt, induced tho Parthians to accept him 
as their sovcicign. I3ut it is intrinsically Improbable 
that an entire foieigner would have been accepted as 







perils and hardships of a campaign in the lough 
Caspian legion At any rate, he remained quietly at 
home, while Aisaces consolidated his power, chastised 
those who for one reason 01 another resisted his 
aulhoiity, and settled himself firmly upon the throne. 
His capital appears to havo been I-Iecatompylus, 
which had been built by Alexander in the valley of 
the Gurghan river. Accoiding to some late authors 
of small account, he came to a violent end, having 
been killed in battle by a spear-thrust, which pene¬ 
trated his side. It is certain that he had a short 

•• 

reign, since he was succeeded in HC. 248 by his 
brother, Tirldalcs, the second Parthian monarch. 

'liridates, on ascending the throne, followed a 
practice not very uncommon in the hast,and adopted 
his biother's name as .1 "thione-n.ime,” reigning as 
Arsaces the Second, lie is the fust Parthian king 
of whom we possess contemporary memorials. The 













probably lent him hoops, For ho did not remain long 
in retirement j but. hearing that the first DiodotUs, 
the ally of Seieueus, had died, he connived to draw 
over Ilia son, Diodotus II., to his alliance, and, in con¬ 
junction with him, gave Seleucua battle, and com¬ 
pletely defeated his army. Seleucua retreated hastily 
to Antioch, and resumed his struggle with his brother, 
whom ho eventually overcame; but, having learned 
wisdom by expenence, he made no fuilher attempts 
against either the Uactrum or Hie Pnilhlan power. 

'I In*, victory was with reason regarded by the 
Paithiam, as n soil of second beginning of their 
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independence Hitherto the kingdom had existed 
precariously, and as it were by sufferance. From the 
day that the revolt took place, it was certain that, 
some time or othei, Syria would reclaim, and make 













treated into Hyrcania, perhaps flattering himself that 
his adversely would not venture to follow him into 
that rugged and almost inaccessible region. If so, 
however, he soon found that lie had undenated the 
perseveranco and tenacity of the Syrian king 
Antiochus, aflei lesdng lus aimy for a brief space at 
Ilccatompylos, set out in puisiiit of his enemy, crossed 
by a difficult pass, chiefly along the diy channel of a 
mountain torrent, obstructed by masses of lock and 
tiunks of trees, the high ridge which separated be¬ 
tween Parthia and Hyrcania—his advance disputed 
by the Parthlans at every step—fought and won a 
battle at the lop, and thence descending into the licit 
Hyrcaman valley, endeavoured to lake possession of 
the entire country. Hut Arlubiinus, brought to bay 
by his foe, defended himself with extraordinary 
courage and energy. One by one the puncipnl 
Ilyrcnnian towns were besieged and taken, but the 
monarch himself was unsubdued. Carrying on a 
guerilla warfare, moving from place to place, occupy¬ 
ing one strong position aftci anoLhcr, he continued 
his resistance with such dogged fiimne-ss that at 
length the patience of Antiochus was worn out, and 
he came to toimn with his gallant adversary, conccd- 
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tag to him th.it which was the real bone of conten¬ 
tion, his independence. Partin,i came out of the 
stuigglc with the Gieat Antiochus unscathed: she did 
not even have to relinquish her conquered dependency 
of Ilyrcama. Aitabanus moicover had the honoui of 
being admitted into tile ntimbei of the Great King’s 
allies. As foi Antiochus, ho turned his attention to 
the affairs of liactiin, and the remoter East, and 
having arranged them to his satisfaction, returned 
byway of Aruchosia, Diangiann, and Kerman to his 
western possessions (ii.c 30(3). 

The retirement of Antiochus. however honourable 



to Pnrthia, must have left hci weakened and ex¬ 
hausted by her vast and astonishing efforts. She 
had been taxed almost beyond her strength, and must 
have needed a breathing-space to recruit and recover 
herself. Artabanus wisely remained at peace during 
tin 1 rest of Ills reign; and his son and successor, Prla- 
palius, followed his example. It was not till B.C. 
181 that the fifth Arsaces, Fhraalcs I., son of Prlapa- 
tius, having mounted the throne, resumed the polity 
of aggression introduced by Tirldates, and fuither 
extended the dominion of Parthla In the region south 
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MKsr rrRion ok t.xTi.NMvi. i oNQUt:sr— iu.ign 

(IK MI I IIRIIIA'I hs I, 

Mitiirmiati’S 'i his Kir xr, a brolhci of I’hraatos, 
was nominated to the kingly office by Ills predecessor, 
who had shown his affection for him during his life 
by assuming the title of 11 Philadelphus" upon his 
coins, and at his dentil passed over In his favour the 
claims of several sons Undoubtedly, he was a bom 



"king of men”—pointed out by nature ss fitter to 
rule than any other individual among Ills contempo¬ 
raries 1-Ic had a physiognomy which was ftt once 
intelligent, strong, and dignified. He was ambi¬ 
tious, but not possessed of an ambition which was 
likely to " o’crlenp itself "—strict, but not cruel—brave, 




nggieaiiuns in this direction. Under him, and under 
liii son and successor, Demetrius, in the twenty years 
between U.C. 205 and 11,c. 185, Bactrian conquest was 
pushed as far ns the Punjab region, Cabul and Can- 
dalinr were overimi, anil tile southern side of the 
mountains uciiipinl from the lien mil to thu Indus, 

extended his sway still lui liter into the Punjab region, 
but with unfortunate results, so f.ir as Ins oiigin.d 
tenilnries were concerned. Neglected, and compara¬ 
tively denuded of troops, these districts began to slip 
from his grasp. The Scythian nomuds of the Steppes 
saw their opportunity, and buiMing into Bactria, 
h.m led it with fire and sword, even occupying por¬ 
tions, and settling themselves in the Oxus valley. 

Wlnle matters were thus progressing In the Enst, 
mid the Bactrian princes, attempting enterprises 
beyond their sliength, were exhausting rather than 
advantaging the kingdom under their sway, the 
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Seleucid monarchs in the West were also becoming 
n j inol[: entangled in difficulties, partly of 
their own creation, partly brought about by the 
ambition of pretenders. Antiochu. the ^at, shordy 
after his return from the eastern pi evinces, became 
embroiled with the Homans (B.C. 196), ^o dealt h.s 
ooivcr a severe blow by the defeat of Magnesia (B.c. 
iqo), and further weakened ,t by the support which 

S-a—t's-j'aaits 

to break out in Elymals, consequent upon the ex- 

latci ( 13 .C. 1 ) lecover hciself through the 

Syria * f Uu! rnl „ t h Antiochus (Epi- 

nhaM' tat the hopes raised by his successes in 
Eevnt (B.C, 171-168) and Armenia (B.C. 165) were 
destroyed by his unwise conduct towards the Jews, 
ttm his pcisccullng policy peimanent y alienated 
imo a hostile state upon lus southern 
taler (B.C. 168-ifio). Epiphanes having not only 
Indeed and desecrated the Temple, but haying se 
himself to medicate utterly the Jewish religion, and 
completely Hellenlse the people, was met withthe 
most* detei mined resistance on the part a 
of°thc nation. A patriotic paityroso up unde de- 
voted leaders, who asserted, and in the end secuted, 
the independence of their country. Not alone during 
the remaining yeais of Epiphanes, but tortaU * 
century after his death, throughout seven reigns, 
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struggle continued, Jiid.ua t,iking advantage of every 
trouble and difficulty in Syiia to detach heiseir more 
and more completely from her oppressor, and being 
a continued thin a in her side, a constant source of 
weakness, preventing more than anything else the re- 
covery of her power. 'I he triumph which Epiphanes 
had obtained m the distant Aiincnia. where he de¬ 
feated mid captured the king, Ail.mus, was a poor 
set-off agai isl the foe which lie had created for 
himself at his doors lliinugh his cruelty and intolei- 
auce. Nor did the removal of Epiphanes (lie. 1C4) 
impiovc the iniiilitioii of affairs 111 Syiia The throne 
fell to his son, Antinclius V (Kup.itor), a boy of nine, 
according to one authority, or, according to another, 
of twelve years of age. The regent, Lysias, exercised 
the chief poivci, and was soon engaged in a war with 
tile Jews, whom the death of the oppressor had en¬ 
couraged to fresh cffoits The aiithoiity of Lysias 
was fin tiler dispulul by a rerluiu Philip, whom 
Epiphanes, s uutly before his ilialh, had made tutor 

to the young mi.rib Tin- ilaiiti of this tutor to 

the regent's olfitu being suppniLctl by a consideiahle 
portion of the army, it civil ivnr muse between hull 
mid I.ysins, which raged for the greater part of two 
years, lei minuting in the defeat and death of Philip 
(fi.r. 163). Hut Syrian affairs did not even then settle 
down into trnni|iiillity. A prince of the Selcitcid 
house, Hern el rius by name, the son of Scleucus IV., 
and consequently the fust cousin of Kupator, was at 
this lime detained in Koine as a hostage, having been 
sent there during his father's lifetime, as a security 
for his fidelity. Demetrius, with some reason, regarded 










West, and fell upon the great piovince of Media 
Magna, which, though still nominally a Syrian 
dependency, was under the rule of a king, and prac¬ 
tically, if not legally, independent. Media was a 
most extensive and powerful country Polybius calls 
it “ the most powerful of all the kingdoms of Asia, 
whethei we consider tho extent of the territory, or 
the number and quality of the men, or the goodness 
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The scone of the revolt was Hyicania. The 
Hyrcanian people, one markedly Arian, had pro¬ 
bably from the time of their subjugation chafed 
under the Parthian yoke, and seeing in tile absence 
of Mithridatca, with almost the whole of his power, 
in Media a tempting opportunity, had lesolved to 
make a bold stroke for freedom before the fuithcr 
growth of Paithia should render such an attempt 
hopeless We are not told that they had any special 
giievances; but they were bravo and high-spu ited; 
they had enjoyed exceptional privileges under the 
Peisians; and no doubt they found the rule of a 
Turanian people galling and oppressive. They may 
well have expected to receive support and assistance 
from the other Arian nations in their neighbourhood, 
as the Maidi, the Sugnrtians, the Allans on the I-Icri- 
itid, &c,, and they may have thought that Mitlirl- 
datos would bo loo fully occupied with his Median 
Htiugglc to have leisure to direct his aims against 
them, Hut the event showed that they had mis¬ 
calculated. Media submitted to Mitlnidales without 
any vciy protracted resistance; the Paithian monarch 
knew tho value of lime, and, quitting Media, matched 
upon I-Iyrcania without losing a moment; the other 
Arian tribes of the vicinity were either apathetic or 
timid, and did not stir a step for their relief. The 
insurrection was nipped in the bud; I-Iyicanla was 
forced to submit, and became for centuries the 
obedient vassal of her powerful neighbour. 

The conquest of Media had brought the Parthlans 
into contact with the important country of Susiana or 
• ' ’ ’:h had 




to th.it which lie hud found it so easy to cflcct in 
the regions of the West. The Iiaclii.in doubles had 
increased. Eucratidas, after greatly attaining the 
resources of Uactria in his Indian wars, had been 
waylaid and murdered on his leturn from one of 
them by his son Heliocles, who chose to declare him 
a public enemy, drove his chariot over his corpse, and 
ordered it to be left unburied. This ill beginning 
inaugurated an unfortunate reign. Attacked by 
Scythians fioin the noilh, by Indians and Sarangians 
on the east and the south-east, Heliocles had already 
more on his hands than lie < mild conveniently manage, 
when Mitlnidates declared war against hun. and 
marched into his country (about B.C. 150). Already 
exhausted by his other wars, I-Ielioclcs could bear up 
no longer. Mithridates rapidly overran his dominions, 
and took possession of the greater part of them. Ac¬ 
cording to some he did not stop here, but pressing still 
further eastward invaded India, and carried his arms 
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quarter was finally swept away by the Yue-chl and 
other Scythic tribes The Parthian Empire never 
included any portion of the Indus region, its furthest 
provinces towards the east being llactria, Ana, 
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against the Asiatics At the present conjuncture, 
too, the number of the malcontents was swelled by 
the addition of the recently subdued Bactrians, who 
hated the Parthian yoke, and longed for an oppor- 


as a deliverer by a considerable number of his 
enemy's subjects, whom the harshness or the novelty 
of the Parthian lule had offended. The malcontents 
joined Ilia standard as he advanced ; and supported, 
as he thus was, by Persian, Elymsean, and Bactrlan 
contingents, he engaged and defeated tire Paithlans 
In several battles. Mllhrldates at last, recognising 
his inferiority In military strength, determined to 
have recourse to stratagem, and having put Demetrius 
off his guard by proposals of peace, made a sur' ’ 
attack upon him, completely defeated Ills army, 
took him prisoner. The conqueted monarch wt 




Bui Providence decreed ollici wise. Milhridatcs lmd 
reached an advanced nijr, arid, la-ini' attacked by 
illness soon after his i.iptmi- uf Deineliius, fmmd his 
btrcngtli insufticicnl to kittle with lus malady, and, 
to the ure.ll udef Ilf Ills subjects, succumbed to it 
(lie. 13(5), after .in eventful nud Klorluuk reign of 
tliiity-eiylit years. 
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is felt—the confedciacy of chiefs recognises the 
weakness of a confederacy—and by common consent 
a single individual is selected as King, Great Khan, 
Dictator, Governot, Commander-in-chief. Thus, in 
such a state of society as has been desciibed, 
monarchy makes its appearance. The fittest to 
command and direct is placed at the head of affairs, 
given some title or other implying authority, and 
accepted by the general body of chiefs as their 
suzerain. 

But in conceding this authority to the necessities 
of the case, the chiefs are careful to rcseive to them¬ 
selves considerable powers, and the result is thus a 
limiter! monarchy. In Parthia, the long was per¬ 
manently advised by two councils, consisting of 
persons not of Ills own nnnnnalion, whom rights, 
conferred by biith or office, entitled to their high 
positions. One of these was a family conclave 
{concilium domesticum), or assembly of full-grown 
males of the Royal House; the other was a Senate 
comprising both the spiritual and the temporal chiefs 
of the nation, the “Suphi," 01 "Wise Man,” and the 
“ Mngi,” or “ Priests.” Together these two bodies 
constituted the Meglslanes, the “ Nobles,” or “ Great 
Men "—the privileged class which, to it considerable 
extent, checked and controlled the monarch. The 
monarchy was elective, but only in the house of the 
Atsacid.u; and the conciineiil vote of both councils 
was necessary to the election of a new king. Prac¬ 
tically, Ihu oidinary law ofheiedilary descent appears 
to have been commonly followed, unless in the case 
where a king left tin son of sufficient age to cxeicise 



wont Kick to nn uncle. When tile line of succession 
Kill once liccn changed, the right of the elder branch 
was lost, and did not lcvive, unless the branch 
prefeiied died nut or possessed no member qualified 
to rule. When a king had been duly nominated by 
the two councils, the right of placing the crown 
upon his head belonged to the Suicnu. the "Meld- 
Marshal,” or “ Commandcr-m-chicf of the l'arthian 
armies.” The Megislancs further claimed, and some¬ 
times exercised, the right of deposing a monarch 
whose conduct displeased or dissatisfied them; but 
nn attempt to exercise this privilege naturally, and 
almost necessarily, led to a civil war, since no monarch 
was likely to accept his deposition without a straggle; • 
nnd thus it was force, and not right, which practically 
dulciiniucd whether a deposed king should lose his 

After a moiiaicb bad been once elected, nnd 
firmly fixed upon the Unone, the power which he 
wielded appears to have been very nearly despotic. 
At any rale, lie could pul to death without a trial 
whomsoever he chose; and adult members of the 
Royal House, who ventured to provoke llie reigning 
monarch's jealousy, were constantly so treated, But 
probably It would have been moro risky to arouse 
tlie fears of the " Sophi" or “ Magi." The latter 
especially wore a powerful body, consisting of an 
organised hierarchy which had come down from 
ancient Umcs, and was feared and venerated by all 
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classes of the people Theii numbers at tlie close of 
the ernpne, counting adult males only, are reckoned 
at eighty thousand ; they possessed considerable 
tuicls of fei tile land, and were the sole inhabitants of 
many large towns or villages, which they were per¬ 
mitted to govern as seemed good to them. The 
arbitrary power of the monarchs must, in practice, 
have been largely checked by the pnvdeges of this 
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tells us that it had its own senate, or municipal 
council of thrco hundred members, elected by the 
inhabitants to rule over them, Horn among die 
wealthiest and best educated of the citizens, Under 
ordinary circumstances it enjoyed the blessing of 
complete self-government, and was entirely free from 
I’ai Lilian inteiference, paying no doubt its appointed 
tribute, but otherwise holding the position of a " free 
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position occupied by the Jewish communities within 
the l’iiilhi.in sl.ite. These, though far less numerous 
tli.in the Grecian, were still not iiiricqncnt, unci their 
locution in .some of the most considerable cities or 
tlic empire gave them n cniisetpiencc which makes it 
necessary th.it they should not be overlooked. In 
Hub) inn, ill Sclcucin. 111 Cltcsiphon, and m oilier 
principal towns, as Susa probably and K li.tj.jeo, there 
was so large a Jewish element in the population, that 
it had been thought best to give lilt 111 1nunic1p.1l 
independence, the power to elect 111.1g1sl1.1ics, and 
perhaps a special quarter m each town to dwell in. 
There were also a cerluin number of places the 
Inhabitants of which were wholly Jews, and these 
enjoyed similar privileges with the " free towns" of 
the Greeks. Hence another element of weakness in 
the organisation of the empire, wherein an amalga¬ 
mation of rams, or even 11 thmniigh consolidation 
W.is impossible, Tim win .1 results shown! Ihnusulvcs 
iri tile towns with mixed populations, whi le, flout time 
to lime, the most fearful ilisluibailees luoke out, often 
terminating in horrible massacres, 

A Greek author of the Augustan nge tells 11s, that 
the Great Mithridates, after effecting his conquests, 
made a collection of the best laws which he found 
to prevail among the various subject peoples, and 
imposed them on tlic I'arlbian nation. This state¬ 
ment la, no doubt, an exaggeration ; but we may 
attribute to Mithridates with some reason, the intro¬ 
duction at this lime of various practices and usages, 
whereby the I’urthi.in Court was assimilated to those 
of the eailier Gu.11 Monarchies of Asia, and became 



mally claimed by Artaxerxos, the son of Babek, 
i founder of the New Persian Kingdom. Previous 
rthian monarchy had been content to call them- 
VM “the King,” 01 "the Grunt KingMithridatcs 
is “the King of Kings,the great and illustrious 
rsaces" — BASIAEQS BASlAliMN MErAAOY 
PSAKOY ElIKJANOYS. 
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to us that is either complete or altogether trustworthy: 
but some particular may be gathered of It from the 
scattered notices ofvaiioiu. ancient writers, on which 
we may place reliance. The best authorities are 
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which was not passed at Ctesiphon. Athenseus, how- 


seem, deserted j but still a city of that region pre¬ 
served In one rospect a royal character, being the 
place where all the earlier raonarchs were interred. 
Ultimately Arbela became the royal burying-place. 

The pomp and grandeur of the Paithian kings arc 
described only in the vaguest terms by the Greek and 
Roman writers. No author of repute, whose remains 
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armour, aud mounted on steeds similarly piotected, 
carrying, besides the universal bow and arrows, a 
long spear or pike—others lightly equipped, without 
armour, and canying nothing but a bow and arrows, 
With a short sword or knife Of these last, a portion 
only were mounted, while the remainder served on 
foot. When the contingents united, the ticiops were 
simply massed togelhci, according to their charactei, 
into tlucc bodies—the heavy cavalry, the light cavalry, 


to tile Homan legions, or our icgiments; and, ap¬ 
parently, no petty officers, each contingent simply 
obeying its chief, When he went out to battle with 
Ilia aimy, the king was, of course, COinmander-in- 
chief, In his absence, his place was taken by a 
Surcna, or field-marshal, appointed by him to the 












comparatively unenterprisin| 
encouraged Syria to make o 








lago of this troubled timo to cany the war Into 
Syria proper. awl might have shaken tho Syrian 
llnonc to its base, 01 even wholly oveiturned it. In 
the person of the c.ipluied Demetrius, ho possessed 
one whom lie might have set up as a pietcnder with 
a certainty of drawing many Syrians to his sido, and 
whom ho might, If successful, have left: to rule as 
Vilaxa, or subject king, the country of which ho had 
once been actual inonaich. Hut I’hi antes had no 
promptitude, no enterprise, He let all the oppor¬ 
tunities which offered themselves escape him, content 
to keep watch on Dcmotrius—when lie escaped from 
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men. This estimate receives a certain amount of 
confirmation from an independent statement made 
incidentally liy Diodorus, with respect to the number 
on the Syrian side that full in the campaign, which ho 
estimates at three hundred thousand. 

The army of l’hraatcs, according to two consentient 
accounts, numbered no more than a hundred and 
twenty thousand. An attempt which he made to 
enlist in his service a body of Scylhi.m mcrceiuuies 
from tile regions beyond the Oxus failed, the Scyths 
being quite willing to tend their aid, but arriving too 
late at the rendezvous to be of any use. At the same 
lime a defection on the port of the subject princes 
deprived the Parthian monarch of contingents which 
usually swelled his numbers, and threw him upon the 
support of Ill's own countrymen, chiefly or solely. 
Under these circumstances it is inoro surprising that 
lie was able to collect a hundred and twenty thousand 
men limn lli.il lie did not Micned in bunging into the 
field a laiger number. 

The Syrian lumps were magnificently appointed. 
Tin: common soldiers had their military boots 
fastened with buckles or studs of gold ; and the 
culinary utensils, In which the food of the army 
was cooked, were in many instances of silver. It 
seemed as if banqueting, milter than fighting, was 
to be the order of the day, But to suppose that 
this was actually so would be to do the army of 
Antiochus an injustice, History, from the time of 
SnrdnnapnhiB to that of tlio Crimean War of i 854-<5, 
abounds with instances of the somewhat strange com¬ 
bination of luxurious habits with valour of the highest 
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kind. No chaigc of poltroonery can bo established 
against the Syrian soldieiy, who, on the contrmy, 
seem to have played their part in the campaign with 
credit. They were accompanied by a body of Jews 
under John Ilyrcanus, the son of Simon and grand¬ 
son of the first Maccabcc leader, who had been forced 
to take up lemporanly the position of a Syrian 
feudatory, As they advanced through tho Meso¬ 
potamian region after crossing the Euphiates, they 
received continually frosh accessions of strength by 
the arrival of contingents from tho Parthian tributary 
states, which, disgusted with Parthian airogance and 
coarseness, or perhaps attiacted by Syrian luxury 
and magnificence, embraced the cause of tho invader. 

Pin.talcs, on his part, Instead of awaiting attack in 
the fastnesses of Paitliia or Jlyioama, advanced to 
meet his enemy across the Assyrian and Babylonian 
plains, and, either in poison m by ids generals, 
engaged the Syrian inonaich m three pitched battles, 
in each of which lie was worsted. One of these was 
fought upon the banks or the Cheater Zab or Lycus, 
In Adinbini, not far from the site of Arbcla, where 
Anliochus met and defeated tho Parthian general, 
Indales, and raised a trophy in honour of his victory. 
The exact scene of the other two engagements is un¬ 
known In us, and in no case have we any description 
of the battles, sri that we have no means cf judging 
whether it was by superfluity of fone or of strategy 
that the Syiiun inonaich thus fai pievailed, and 
obtained almost the whole fin which lie was fighting. 
The entire province of Babylonia, tile heart of the 
empire, where wcie situated the three great cities of 
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Babylon, Scleucia, and Clcsiphon, fell Into his hands, 
mid a fuilhur defection of the tributary countries from 
the Pailhiun cause took place, a defection so wide¬ 
spread, llut the writer who records it says, with a 
certain ainnuiiL of rhetoric, no doubt—“ Phraatcs had 
now nothing left to him beyond the limits of the 
oiiginal Parthian territory ” lie maintained, however, 
.1 position sumcwheie in the Lower Babylonian plain, 
and still confronted Antioclius with an auny, which, 
though beaten, was bent on lesistancc. 

When affairs weiu 111 tins state, PhrnnLcs, recognis¬ 
ing the pel il of Ins position, came to die conclusion 
that it was necessary to attempt, ul any rate, a diver¬ 
sion. He had still what seemed to him a winning 
card in his hand, and it was lime to play it. Deme¬ 
trius, the brother of Antiochus, nnd tie Jure the king of 
Syria, was still in his possession, watched and carefully 
guarded in the rough Ilyrcaniaii home, from which he 
hud twice fsi'u|icd, but only to lie re captured. I-Ie 
would send Deinctiiiis into Syiia under an escort of 
Parthian troops, who should conduct him to tho 
frontier nnd give him the uppoi luiiily of iccovcring 
his kingdom. It would be strange if one, entitled to 
the throne by his birth, and its actual occupant for the 
space of six years, could not rally to himself a party 
in n country always ready to welcome pretenders, and 
to accept, as valid, claims that were utleily baseless. 
Let troubles break out in his rear, let his rule over 
Syria be threatened in Syria itself, and Antiochus 
would, lie thought, either hasten home, or, at the least, 
be greatly alarmed, have his attention distracted from 
his aggressive designs, and bo afraid of plunging 
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would give the signal, the cities were ripe for revolt. 
Much hidden negotiation must have taken place before 
a complete .urangement could have been made, or a 
fixed plan settled on. As in the “Saint Bartholomew,” 
as in tile " Sicilian Vespers,” as in the great outbreak 
against the Human power in Asia Minor under 
Mitinidalcs of l’ontus, the seciet must have been 
cuimmimcatcd to hundreds, who. with 11 marvellous 
tenacity of purpose, kept it inviolate for weeks or 
months, so lh.it out a whisper reached the ears of the 
victims. Sunk in a delicious drc.1111 of the most 
absolute security, caicless of the feelings, and deaf to 
the grumblings of the townsmen, the Syrian soldiers 
continued to enjoy their long and pleasant holiday, 
without a suspicion of the danger that was impending 
Meanwhile I’hraates arranged all the details of his 
plan, and communicated them to his confederates. It 
was agreed that, on an appointed day, all the cities 
.should Inisikout m levolt; the natives should lake 
arms, use against tile laililicis ipiarteied upon them, 
and kill all, or as many as possible, l’hraatcs 
promised to lie at hand with his .umy, to prevent the 
scattered garrisons from giving help to each other. 
It was calculated that, in this wny,lhe invaders might 
be cut olf almost to a man without the trouble of 
even fighting a battle. 

But, before lie proceeded to these Icirlble extremi¬ 
ties, tlie I’arthian prince, touched perhaps with com¬ 
passion, determined to give his adversary a chance 
of escaping the fate prepared for him by timely con¬ 
cessions. The winter was not over; but the snow was 
beginning to mult through the increasing warmth of 







numbered tlut commanded by his adversary; blit the 
latter might have declined the battle had he ao willed, 
and hnve at any late greatly protracted the struggle. 
He had a mountain region—Mount Zagios, probably 
—within a blunt distance of him, and might have 
fallen back upon it, so placing the l’aithian horse at 
great disadvantage; but he was still at an age when 
caution is apL Lo be considered cowardice, and temerity 
to pass for tiue couiage. Despite the advice of one 
of his captains, he determined to accept the battle 
which the enemy offered, and not lo fly before a foe 
whom he had three times defeated. But the determi¬ 
nation of the commander was ill seconded by tho 
army which he commanded. Though Antiochus 
fought strenuously, ho was defeated, since his troops 
were without heart and offered but a poor resistance. 
Athcn.eus, the gcncial who had advised retreat, was 
tile first lo fly, anil then the whole army broke up 
and dispei sed llscIC Antiochus himsolf perished, 
cither slain by the enemy or by his own hand. I-Iis 
son, Seleucus, and a niece, a daughter of his brother, 
Demetrius, who had accompanied him in his expe¬ 
dition, were captured, Tils troops were either cut lo 
pieces or made prisoneis. The entire number of 
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repossess herself of her lost Eastern provinces 
Henceforth, Parthia was no fuithei tioubled by the 
power that had hitherto been her most dangerous and 
most constant enemy, but was allowed to enjoy, with¬ 
out molestation from Syria, the conquests which she 
had effected. Syria, in fact, had received so deep a 
wound that she had from this time a difficulty in pre¬ 
serving her own existence. The Immediate result of 
the destruction of Antiochus and his host was the 
revolt of Judtca, which henceforth maintained its 
independence uninterruptedly to the time of the 
Romans. The dominions of the Seleucidtc weie 


reduced to Cilicia, and Syria Propei, or the tract west 
of the Euphrates between the chain of Amanus and 
Palestine, Intel nally, the Syrian state was agitated 
by constant commotions from the claims of various 
pretenders to the sovereignly ; externally, it was kept 
in continual alarm by the Egyptians, the Romans, 
and the Armenians, During the sixty years that 
elapsed between the return of Demetrius to his king¬ 
dom (B.C. 128) and the conversion of Syria into a 
Roman province (11,C, 65) “used wholl >' t0 be 
formidable to her ncighbouis Her flemishing period 
was gone by, and a nipid decline set ill, fiom which 
there was no recovery. It is sm prising that the 
Romans did not stop in cailicr, to terminate a rule 
which was but a little removed from anarchy. Rome, 
however, had other work on her hands-civil troubles, 
social wins, and the sliuggle with Milhridalcs; and 
hence the Syrian slate continued to exist till the year 
lie. fis, though in a feeble and moiibund condition. 

I11 Piu thin itself the consequences of Syria's defeat 
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and collapse were less important than might have 
been expected. One would naturally have looked to 
see, as the immediate lesult, a fiesh development of 
the aggiessive spirit, and a buist of energy and enter- 
piise parallel to that which had carried the arms of 
Mithrldates I., from his Parthian fastnesses to the 
Hydaspes on the one hand and to the Euphrates on the 
other. But no such lesult followed. Wo hear indeed 
of Phraates intending to follow up his victory over 
Antiochus by a grand attack upon Syria—an attack 
to which, if it had taken place, she must almost 
certainly have succumbed—but, in point of fact, the 
relations between the two countries continued for 
many ycare after the Great Massacre, peaceful, If not 
even friendly. Phraates celebrated the obsequies of 
Antiochus with the pomp and ceremony befitting a 
powerful king, and ultimately placed his remains in a 
collin of silver, and sent them into Syrln, to find their 
last resting-place in their n.itivc country. lie treated 
Sclcucus, the son of AnlioUms, who had been made 
prisoner in the filial battle, with the highest honour, 
and look to wife Antiochus’s niece, who fell into his 
hands at the same time. The royal houses of the 
Selcucldai and the Arsacidm became thus doubly 
allied; and, all grounds for further hostilities having 
been removed, peace and amity were established 
between the former rivals. No doubt a powerful 
motive influencing Farthia in tho adoption of this 
policy was that revelation of a new danger which 
will form the chief subject of tho ensuing section. 





VII. 

PRESSURE OF THE NORTHERN NOMADS UPON 
PARTHIA—SCYTHIC WARS OF PIIRAATES II. 
ANP ARTABANUS II. 

Tiie Turanian or Tatar races by which Central 
and Northern Asia aic inhabited, have at all times 
constituted a serious danger to the Inhabitants 
of the softer South. Hordes of wild barbarians 
wander over those inhospitable regions, incrcnsc, 
multiply, exert a pressure on their southern neigh- 
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move steadily in a given direction, we cannot Wfr, 
but we see that the phenomenon is one of constant 
recurrence, and we have thus come to regard it as 
being scarcely curious or strange at all. In Asia, 
Cimmerians, Scythians, Comans, Mongols, Turks; in 
Europe, Gauls, Goths, Huns, Avais, Vandals, Bur¬ 
gundians, Lombards, Bulgarians, have successively 
illustrated the law, and made us familiar with its 
operation. “Inroads of the northern barbarians” 
has become a common-place with writers of hrstoiy, 
and Iliac Is scaicely any country of the South, 
whether in Asia or in Europe, that has not ex¬ 
perienced them. 

Such Inroads are very dreadful when they take 
place. Hordes of savages, coarse and repulsive in 









count, which comes from the Chinese historians, we 
cuniKil pis hups altogether depend : hut there is no 
reason to tlmilit the mam fact, testified by an eye¬ 
witness, Unit the Yue-chi, having no ('rated about the 
period mentioned from the interior of Asia, had 
established themselves sixty yenis later (D.C. 140) 
in the Caspian region. Such a movement would 
nccessaiily have thrown the entire previous popula¬ 
tion of those parts into commotion, and would 
probably have precipitated them upon their neigh¬ 
bours. It accounts satisfactorily for the unusual 
pressure of the northern hordes at this period on the 
Partitions, the Bactrians, and even the Indians j and It 
completely explains the crisis of Parthian history 
1 Sco Wilson,“ Axlnnft Anllqua,” p 303, 






to which we have before alluded, and to which, in 
ancient times, the civilised woild was always liable 
from an outhmst of northern barbarism, Whether 
the peril has altogether passed away 01 not, we need 
not here inquire, but certainly in the old woild tlieie 
was always a chance that civilisation, art, refinement, 
luxury, might suddenly and almost without warning 
be swept away by an ovei whelming influx of savagery 
from the Noilli From the reign of Cyaxares, when 
the evil, so far as we know, first showed itself, the 
danger was patent to all wise and far-seeing governors 
both in Kuiope and Asia, and was from lime to time 
guaided ngainst. The expeditions of Cyi us against 
the Massagetie, of Dai ms llyataspis ngainst the 
European Scylhs, of Alexander against lira Get®, of 
Trajan and Probus across the Danube, were designed 
to check and intimidate the northern nations, to break 
thcii power, and dimmish the likelihood of their 
taking the offensive. It was now more than four 
centuries since in this pint of Asia any such efllirl 
had been made ; and the noilhom b.ubuiinns might 
natuially havo ceased to fcai lliu arms and discipline 
of the South. Mmcover, the eiiciiinstances of the 
time scnicely left, them a choice. Pressed on con¬ 
tinually mine and moio by the nowly-airived “Su" and 
Yuc-chi, the old Inhabit,Hits of the Tiuns-Oxianiaii 
regions were under the necessity of seeking new 
settlements, and umld only attempt to find them in 



mentof the Grcco-Ilucliiun kingdom, they began to 
give trouble. Province uftur piovince was swallowed 
up by the invaders, who occupied Sogdi.um, or the 
tract between the Lower Jaxartes and the Lower 
Oxus, and hence proceeded to make inroads into 
Bactria itself. The rich land on the Polytnnctus, or 
Ak-Su, the river of Samarkand, and even the high¬ 
lands between the Upper Jaxartes and Upper Oxus, 
were permanently occupied by Tuianian immigrants j 
and, If the Bactrians had not compensated them- 
sclvch for their losses by acquisitions of tenitoiy 
in Ail|'hauii.!,iii and India, they would soon have had 
no kingdom left. The Imnles wise always increas¬ 
ing in strength through the Influx of fresh tribes, 
liactria was pressed to the south-eastward, and pre¬ 
cipitated upon its neighbours In that direction. 

Presently, In Ariana, the hordes passed the moun¬ 
tains, and proceeding southwards, occupied the tract 
below the great lake wherein the 1 Ielmend terminates, 
which took from them the name of Sacastana—“ the 
land of the Saka or Scyths a name still to be 
traced in the modem Seistan. Further to the east 
they effected a lodgment in Cabul, and another in 
the southern poition of the Indus valley, which for a 
time bore the name of Indo-Scythia. They even 





crossed the Indus, end attempted to penetrate Into 
the inlcnor of Hindustan, but hcie they wcie met 
and repulsed by a native monarch, about the year 
lie. S 6. 

The people engaged In this grout movement are 
culled in a general way by the classical writers, Sucse 
or Scyllne, I.C., Scyths. They consisted of a number 
of tribes, similar for the most part in language, habits, 
and inode of life, unci allied more or less closely to 




out made their spear and arrow-heads, and their 
other weapons, of bronze. Hicy had also bronze 
breastplates, but otherwise the metal with which they 
adorned and protected their own persons and the 



men, to mako the wounds which they inflicted more 
deadly. 

Tlius, what was threatened by tile existing position 
of affairs was not merely the conquest of one race by 
another cognate to it, like that of the Medes by the 
Persians, or of the Gieeks by Rome, but the oblite¬ 
ration of such art, civilisation, and refinement os 










other great lieiicfactnis of Asiatic humanity, woulil 
litiv e been utulonc; Weslei 11 Asia would have sunk 
buck into a condition not vuiy imii.li above th.it from 
which it li.id been l.uscd two thousand yo.us picvinusly 
by the primitive Cli.ild.i'.ms ,md the Assyrians 

Tile first mon.irch to lecognise tile iippiruih of the 
crisis and its danger was Minutes II, the son of 
Milhridates I., and the conqueror of Antiochus 
Sidetes. Not that the danger presented itself to his 
imagination in its full magnitude; but that he first 
woke up to the perception of lire real position of 
a (fairs in the Hast, and s.uv that, whereas Parthia’s 
most formidable enemy hail hitherto Ik'cii Syria, and 
tile Syio-Muioduni.ui powei, it laid now become 
Sc) lliia mill the Sin..' No soouii did tin- pussurc 
of the nomads begin to make itself fell on his nmth- 
easlei n frontier, than, relinquishing all ideas of Syrian 
conquests, if lie had really entertained Lliein, he left his 
scat of empire in Babylonia to the care of a viccioy, 
Ilymerus, or F.vemenis, and inarched In person to 
confront the new pciil. The Scythians, apparently, 
had attacked Paillua Piopcr from their seats In the 
Oxus region. PhraaLcs, in his haste tc collect a 
sufficient force ngninsl them, enlisted in his service a 
large body of Creeks—the remnants mainly of the 
defeated army of Antiochus—nnd taking with him 
also a strong body of Parthian troops, marched at his 
9 
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best speed castwaid. A war followed in the mountain 
region, which must have lasted for some yeais, but of 
which we have only the most meagre account At 
last there was an engagement in which the Scythians 
got the advantage, and the l’aithian troops began to 
Wtivcr and threaten to break, when the Greeks, who 
had been from the fiist disaffected, and had only 
waited for an occasion to mutiny, went over in a 
body to the enemy, and so decided the battle. 
Deserted by their allies, the Pailhian soldiery were 
cut to pieces, and Phraates himself was among the 
slain. The event proved thnt he had acted rashly 
in taking the Greeks with him, but he can sc.iicely 
he said to have desei veil much blame. It would have 
|icon smpi isiug if he had anticipated so strange a 
thing as the fraternisation of a body of Injurious 
and over-civilised Greeks with the 11LI01 bailsmans 
against whom he was contending, 01 had imagined 
that in so remote a region, cut off from the rest of 
their countrymen, they would have ventured to take 
u step which must have thrown them entirely ...1 
their own lesnuiem 

We have no Infoimillion with ieg.ud to llio ultimate 
fute of the Greek mutineers As for the Scythians, 
with that want of energy and of a settled purpose 
which characterised them, they proceeded to plunder 
and ravage the poillon of the l’aithian territory 
which lay open to them, and, when they had thus 
wasted their strength, returned quietly tc> their homes. 

The Pailhian nobloH appointed as monarch, in 
place of the late king, an uncle of his, named Aria- 
biiniis, who Is known In histuiy as “ Artabanus the 
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Second." He was probably advanced in years, and 
might perhaps have been excused, had lie folded lus 
arms, awaited the attack of his foes, and stood wholly 
on the defensive. Hut he was brave and energetic; 
and, what was still more important, he appears to 
have appreciated the perils of the position. He was 
net content, w lien the particular body of barbarians, 
wliu.lt had defeated and slam his picdcccssm, having 
ravaged i’artlu.i l’nipcr, icluincd home, to sit still 
and wait till he was attacked in lus turn. Accunling 
to the biicf but emphatic winds of Justin, he 
assumed the aggressive, and invaded the country cf 



the Toi.liari, one of the most poweiful of the Scythian 
trilx's, which was now settled in a | an lion of the 
region lli.it had, till lately, belonged to the Hadrian 
kingdom Artnbnnus evidently felt that what was 
needed was, not simply to withstand, but to roll 
back the Hood of invasion, which had advanced so 
near to tile sacred home of his nation , that the 
barbarians inquired to be taught n lesson ; that they 
must at least be made to undcistand that Tarthia was 
to be respected ; if this could not bo dene, then the 
fate of the empire was scaled, lie therefore, with a 
gallantry and boldness that we cannct sufficiently 
admire—-a boldness that seemed like reshneas, but 



failed; and that the situation of uflaire became once 
moie at least as threatening as it had been befme 
Aitabanus made his attempt Two l’arthian mon- 
archs had now fallen, within the space of a few years, 
in combat with the aggressive Scylhs—two I’arthum 
armies had suffered defeat. Was this te be always so? 
If it was, then Parlhia had only te make up her mind 
to fell, and, like the great Roman, to let it be her care 
that she should fall grandly and with dignity, 
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the hills gicw vines; and llic pustui es pi oduced horses 
and mules of good quality. 

The Armenians of Parthian times were probably 
identical with the race, which, still under the same 
name, occupies the gieatcr portion of the old country, 




and who fi om the tenth to the < 
continually at war with the great Assyrian Empire. 
These were the N.mi, the Urarda, and the Mannai.or 
Minni—names which constantly incur in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. The NnYilwere spread from the mountains 
west of lake Van,ailing both sides of the Tigris, to Mir on 
the Euphrates, and oven further; the Ui ardu, or people 
of Ararat, probably the Alarodll of Herodotus, dwell 
north and east of the Narrl, on the Upper Euphrates, 
about the lake of Van, and probably on the Araxes ; 
while the Minni, or Mannai, whose country lay south¬ 
east of the Uraida, held tile Uiumiyeh basin, and the 
adjoining paits of Zagios Of these three' races, the 
Uiaida wore the most poweifui, and it was with them 
that the Assyrians waged llieii most bloody wars. 
The capital city of the Urania wils Van, on the eastern 
shores of the lake, and liera it was that the kings set 
up the most lemniknble of their Inscriptions. The 
language of these inscriptions is of n Tuianian type, 
mid- though it may have furnished the non-Arian 
clement in the modem Ai moniiin, cannot liuvu bran 



won rated in the Royal Books as bound to furnish a 
revenue of four hundred talents—about £96,000— 
annually. From this time its fidelity to the Persian 
iniinarchs was remarkable. Not only was the money 
tribute paid regularly, but a contribution of twenty 
thousand young colts was made each year to the Royal 
Stud, so far as appears, without any murmuring. Con¬ 
tingents of troops were also readily furnished whenever 
required by the Great Monarch; and, through the whole 
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mittcd i blit it was nol long before fresh Uoubles broke 
nut. When Milhridalcs I. overran the eastern pro¬ 
vinces nf Syria (about HC 150), and made himself 
master in succession of Media, Babylonia, and Elymats, 
Armenia w.is once more tin own into a state of excite¬ 
ment, and, partly by her own efforts, partly, it would 
seem, by l’aitliian assistance, threw off for a second 
lime lire Synan yoke, and became again independent, 
this time iindci an Aisatid police, named Wagharshag 
or Vul-ar.saci s,a member of the Parthian niyal family. 
A reign of IwunLy-twoycars is assigned to this monaieh, 
whose kingdom is declared to have extended from the 
Caucasus to Nisibis, and from the Caspian to tho 
Mediterranean. He was succeeded by a son named 
Arsliag or Arsaces, who earned on wnrs with the 
ncighbouting stale of Ponlus, and had a reign of 
thirteen years, pioliably from about 11.C. 128 to ICC. 115. 
Arilnshes— the Oiloadistus of Justin—then became 

when Mitliudali s lb, 111 plrew of Milhndales I,having 
hioiiglil IheSiyllm. w.u to a siai essful lei munition, 
lietcimiiii-d (about 11.C. loo) In make ,111 attempt In add 
Armenia to his dominions. 

No account has conic down to us of the war between 
Ortoadislus and the invadcis. The relative power of 
tile two stales was, however, such .is to make it almost 
ecu lam that 111 a collision licLwucn the two Parthia 
would have tile advantage; and a casu.ii allusion in 
Strabo appears to indicate pretty cieaily, that in point 
of fact, the advantage gained was not inconsiderable. 
Strabo says that 1 ignores, the eldest son of Ortoadislus, 
was a hostage ill the hands of tho Parthlans for Mime 
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time before his accession to the throne—a statement 
from which it may be confidently inferred, that 
Ortoadistus, having been worsted in battle by Mithri- 
dates, concluded with him an ignominious peace, and as 
security for the performance of its terms gave hostages 
to the Parthian monarch, his own son being among the 
number. Still, it is also clear, from the fact recorded, 
that Armenia, if worsted, was far from being subju¬ 
gated—she ended the war by a treaty of peace—she 
maintained her own monarch upon the throne—she 
was not even seriously reduced in strength, since 
within the space of the next twenty years she attained 
to the height of her power, absorbing the Syrian state, 
and really ruling for a time from the Gulf of Issus to 
the shores of the Caspian, 

It cannot have been more than a few years after the 
termination of the Armenian war, which must have 
fallen about the close of the second, or the beginning 
of the first centuty before our era, that the Parthian 
state, while still under the rule of Mithridates II, was 
for the first time brought into contact with Rome, 

Rome appears as a permanent factor in the politics 
of the East somewhat later than might have been 
expected. When, towards tlu* dose of the second 
century B.C., the ambition of the Great Antioehus 
dragged her unwillingly into Asiatic quarrels, she 
disembarrassed herself, as speedily as she could, of all 
ties binding her to Asia, and made what was almost 
a formal retreat to her own continent, and renuncia¬ 
tion of the heritage of another, which fortune pressed 
upon her. For more than half a century the policy 
of abstention was pursued. The various states of 
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Western Asia were left to follow their own schemes 
of self-aggrandisement, and fight out their own quarrels 
without Roman interference. But, in course of time, 
the reasons for the policy of abstention disappeared. 
Macedonia and Greece having been conquered and 
absorbed, and Carthage destroyed (B.c. 148-146), the 
conditions of the political problem seemed to be so far 
changed as to render a further advance towards the 
East a safe measure; and accordingly, when it was 
perceived that the line of the kings of Pergamus was 
coming to an end, the Senate set on foot intrigues 
which had for their object the devolution upon Rome 
of the sovereignty belonging to those monarchs. By 
dexterous management the third Attalus was induced, 
in repayment of his father’s obligations to the Romans, 
to take the extraordinary and wholly unprecedented 
step of bequeathing by will his entire dominions as a 
legacy to the Republic. In vain did his illegitimate 
half-brother, Aristonicus, dispute the validity of so 
strange a testament; the Romans, aided by Mithri- 
datos IV., then monarch of Pontus, easily triumphed 
over such resistance as this unfortunate prince could 
offer, and, having ceded to their ally the portion of 
Phrygia which had belonged to the Pergamene king¬ 
dom, entered on the possession of the remainder. 
Having thus become an Asiatic power, the Great 
Republic was of necessity mixed up henceforth with 
the various movements and struggles which agitated 
Western Asia, and was naturally led to strengthen its 
position among the Asiatic kingdoms by such alliances 
as seemed at each conjuncture to be best suited to its 
interests. 
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Hitherto no occasion had arisen for any direct 
dealings between Rome and Parthia. Their respec¬ 
tive territories were still separated by considerable 
tracts, which were in the occupation of the Syrians, 
the Cappadocians, and the Armenians. Their interests 
had neither clashed, nor as yet sufficiently united 
them to give rise to any diplomatic intercourse. But 
the progress of the two empires in opposite directions 
was, slowly but surely, bringing them nearer to each 
other; and events had now reached a point at which 
the empires began to have—or to seem to have—such 
a community of interests as led naturally to an ex¬ 
change of communications. A new power had been 
recently developed in these parts. In the rapid way 
so common in the Hast, Mithridutes V, of Pontus, the 
son and successor of Rome's ally, had, between U.C. 

112 and B.C. 93, built up an empire of vast extent, 
large population, and almost inexhaustible resources. 
He had established his authority over Armenia Minor, 
Colchis, the entire eastern coast of the Black Sea, the * 
Chersonesus Taurica, or kingdom of the Bosporus, 
and even over the whole tract lying west of the Cher¬ 
sonese as far as the mouth of the Tyras, or Dnieslr. 
Nor had these gains contented him. 1 h; had obtained 
half of Paphlagonia by an initpiifous compact with 
Nicomedes, King of Hithynia ; he had occupied 
Galatia; and he was engaged in attempts to bring 
Cappadocia under his inlluencc. In this last- 
mentioned project he was assisted by the Armenians, 
with whoso king, Tigranes, the son of Ortoadistus, 
lie had (about it.c. grt) formed a close alliance, at the 
same time giving him his daughter, Cleopatra, in 
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marriage. Rome though she had not yet determined 
on war with Mandates, was bent on thwarting his 
Cappadocian projects, and in B .c. 92 sent Sulla into 
Asia, with orders to put down the puppet king whom 
Mithridates V. and Tigranes were eTtablishfng 
to replace upon the Cappadocian throne a certain 
Anobarzanes, whom they had driven from his king¬ 
dom. In the execution of this commission, Sulla was 
brought into hostile collision with the Armenians, 
whom he defeated with great slaughter, and drove 
from Cappadocia, together with their puppet king 
Thus, not only did the growing power of Mithridates 
of Pontus, by inspiring Rome and Parthia with a 
common fear, tend to draw them together, but the 
course of events had actually given them a common 
enemy in Tigranes of Armenia, who was equally 
obnoxious to both of them. 


For Tigranes, who, during the time that he was a 
hostage m Parthia, had contracted engagements 
towards the Parthian monarch, which involved a ces¬ 
sion of territory, and who, on the faith of his pledges, 
had been aided by the Parthians in seating himself on 
his father's throne, though he made the cession 
required of him in the first instance, had soon after¬ 
wards repented of his honesty, had gone to war with 
his benefactors, recovered the ceded territory, and laid 
waste a considerable tract of country lying within the 
admitted limits of the Parthian kingdom. These pro¬ 
ceedings had, of course, alienated Mithridates II.; and 
we may with much probability'ascribe to them the 
step, which he now took, of sending an ambassador to 
Sulla, Orobazus, the individual selected, was charged 


JO 
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with the duty of proposing an alliance offensive and 
defensive between the two countries. The Roman 
general received the overture favourably, but pro¬ 
bably considered that it transcended his powers to 
conclude a treaty ; and thus no further result was 
secured by the embassy than the establishment, at 
their first contact, of a friendly understanding between 
the two states. 

Soon after this, Tigranes appears to have renewed 
his attacks upon Parthia, which in the interval 
between B.C. 92 and B.c. 83 he greatly humbled, 
depriving it of the whole of Upper Mesopotamia, at 
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this time called Gordyend, or the country of the 
Kurds, and under the rule of one of the Parthian 
tributary kings. Rome was too deeply engaged in the 
first Mithridatic war to lend Parthia any aid, even if 
she had been so disposed, and Parthia herself seems 
to have been suffering from domestic troubles, a time 
of confusion and disturbance having followed on the 
death of Mithridates II. about B.C. 89. 

Mithridates the Second is commonly regarded as 
the most distinguished of all the Parthian monarchs 
after his uncle, Mithridates the First. He has a fine 
head upon his coins, with a large eye, and a pro- 
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minent Roman nose. He takes the epithets of 
« Thcopator ” and “ Nicator.” The obverse of his 
coins is commonly adorned with the sitting Parthian 
figure with an outstretched bow ; but sometimes ex¬ 
hibits, instead of this, a Pegasus or winged horse. The 
military exploits of the prince were undoubtedly re¬ 
markable, and it is unfortunate for him that the 
record of them is so scanty. It is certain that he 
made a deep impression upon the Scythian hordes, 
and thus averted from his country a great danger. It 
is probable that he considerably enlarged the limits of 
his empire on the side of Bactria and India. But, on 
the whole, perhaps his permanent fame will rest 
mainly upon the two facts, that he was the first to 
initiate those Armenian wars which occupied so large 
a portion of the later Parthian history, and that he 
was also the first to bring Parthia into contact with 
the most formidable of all her external enemies, Rome, 
and thus—though with far different intent—to pave 
the way for those many bloody struggles with the 
Great Imperial Power, which for nearly three centuries 
—from the time of Crassus to that of Caracallus— 
riveted the attention of mankind upon the East. 



IX. 


DARK PERIOD OF PARTHIAN HISTORY—ACCESSION 

OF SANATRCECES—FHRAATES III. AND POMPEY. 

The death of Mithridates II. introduced into 
Parthian history, as has been already observed, a 
period of confusion and disturbance. Civil wars, ac¬ 
cording to one authority, raged during this period; 
according to another, there was a rapid succession of 
monarchs. It would seem that the ancient race of the 
Arsacidse had pretty nearly died out; and, as the 
superstition still prevailed, that fatal consequences 
would follow, if any one in whose veins‘the old blood 
did not run were allowed to ascend the throne* very 
aged scions of the royal house had to be sought out, 
and the royal authority committed to hands that were 
quite unfitted for it One king who has been thought 
to belong to the period is said to have died at the age 
of ninety-six 1 ; another was eighty at his accession. 
Under these circumstances it may well have been that 
younger rivals sprang up, whether of the royal, or of 
some fresher and lustier stocks, who disputed the crown 
with the decrepit monarchs preferred to the position 
by the Megistancs, and threw the whole country into 
confusion. These quarrels fell out at an unfortunate 

* See Appendix. 
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conjuncture. Rome had at last been forced into a 
contest with Mithridates of Pontus, and this pre-occu¬ 
pation of the two great powers had for the moment 
given Armenia a free hand. Armenia, under Tigranes, 
one of the most ambitious princes that ever lived, took 
immediate advantage of the occasion, and, while the 
Mithridatic war was impending, and also during the 
eleven years that it lasted (b.c. 85-74), employed herself 
in building up a powerful and extensive empire. Not 
content with recovering from Parthia the portion of 
territory which he had begun by ceding to her, 
Tigranes had, quite early in his reign, carried his 
aggressions much further, had made himself master of 
two most important Parthian provinces, Gordyend or 
Northern Mesopotamia, and AdiabSnd or the tract 
about the Zab rivers, including Assyria Proper and 
Arbclitis, had conquered Sophend, or the lesser 
Armenia, which was independent under a king named 
Artanes, and hud also brought under subjection the 
extensive and valuable country of Media Atropatdnd, 
which had maintained its independence since the time 
of Alexander. Nor had these successes contented 
him. Invited into Syria, about n.c. 83, by the wretched 
inhabitants, who were driven to desperation by the 
never-ceasing civil wars between rival princes of the 
house of the Sclcucidse, he had found no difficulty in 
absorbing the last remnant of the Syro-Macedonian 
Empire, and establishing himself as king, over Cilicia, 
Syria, and most of Phoenicia. About B.c. 80 he had 
determined on building himself a new capital in the 
recently-acquired province of Gordyen£—a capital of 
a vast size, provided with all the luxuries required by 
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an Oriental Court, and fortified with walls such as 
should recall the glories of the ancient cities of the 
Assyrians. Twelve Greek cities were depopulated to 
furnish Tigrano-certa—so the new capital was called 

_with a sufficiency of Hellenic inhabitants; three 

hundred thousand Cappadocians were at the same 
time transported thither ; and the population was 
further swelled by contingents from Cilicia, GordyenC, 
Adiab6n6, and Assyria Proper. A royal palace on a 
large scale was constructed in the immediate vicinity, 
together with extensive parks or " paradises,” marshes 
well stocked with wild-fowl, and well-appointed hunt¬ 
ing establishments. The walls of the city are declared 
to have been seventy-five feet in height; and the 
intention evidently was to constitute it a standing 
menace to Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Babylon, or whatever 
might be made the Parthian western capital. The 
supersession of Parthia by Armenia was clearly aimed 
at; and it was only a slight step in advance when 
finally Tigranes placed upon his coins the ancient title 
of the Great Sovereigns of Asia—recently claimed 
only by the Arsacid monarchs—the title of fiacrCksii 9 
f 3 a<n\ 6 (tiv. 

The emergence of Armenia into the position of a 
Great Power would, under any circumstances, have 
tended to throw Parthia into the shade; and now, 
occurring as it did when she was already under a 
cloud, rent with civil dissensions, and guided by the 
uncertain hands of aged and feeble monarchs, it pro¬ 
duced her almost entire disappearance. For twenty 
years—from B.C. 89 to B.C. 69—amid the rapid 
movements that occupy the field of Oriental history, 
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we scarcely obtain a glimpse of Parthia, which is 
jostled out of sight by the stronger and burlier forms 
that fill the space, and force themselves on our 
attention. 

It is with difficulty that, by dint of careful search, 
we at length discover, or fancy we discover, among 
the fierce struggles of the times two shadowy forms 
of Parthian kings to place in this interval as links 
connecting the earlier with the later history. The 
first of these is a certain Mnasciras, of whom Lucian 
appears to speak, as a Parthian prince who reached 
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the great age of ninety-six years, and whom it is 
impossible to insert at any other point. 1 The other 
is a somewhat better defined personage—a certain 
Sanatrceces, called also Sinatroces and Sintricus— 
who has left his name upon some of his coins, and 
is mentioned by several authors. This last-named 
monarch appears to have reigned from B.C. 76 
to EC. 69, and thus to have been contemporary 

* Professor Gardner argues that the supposed. Mnasciras is in reality 
a certain Kamnascims, otherwise known lo us, who was not a Parthian 
king at all, and did not belong to this period (“ Coinage of Parthia,” 
p, 8), Hi* arguments must be allowed to have great force. 



had not yet been made, who at any rate had not 
committed himself to the policy of abstention. Might 
he not be piovailcd upon? Might not Phraates the 
•fluid, the son of S.uiutruxcs, who had just succeeded 
his father upon the l'ai Lilian throne, be induced by 
a sufficiently templing promise, to join his forces with 
those of Rome in the war, and so place the pre¬ 
ponderance of military strength on the Roman side? 
The main question was, what would be a sufficiently 
“ - "-—ht it enough to 
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left In full possession of his ancestral kingdom of 
Aimcnia, and not even mulcted of the valuable 
province of Gordyeni, which he had seized in the 
time of the acute Parthian distress. I-Iis friend and 
//oftfcI', the younger Tigranes, was first offered the 
putty principality of Saphend, and when he refused It 
and remonstrated, was aricsted, put in confinement, 
and reserved by Poinpey for his triumph lie himself 
gained nothing by the Roman alliance but the 
recovery of AdiabSnd, of which ho no doubt look 
possession before invading Armenia In B.c. 6fi. 
When he attemped, without Pnmpcy’s permission, to 
repeal In Gordyeue the piocess which had proved 
.successful on the olhci side of thuTigiis, I’ompey did 
nut scruple to resist him ill open w.irl.uu—ami this 
notwithstanding that thu province had keen actually 
promised to him as the pi ice of his alliance. 1’hraale.s 
learnt wli.it Roman premises were woitli, when, on 
seeking to repossess himself of Gordyeni, he was 
met by Poinpey's legate, Afranius, who, at the head 
of an armed force, drove his troops from the country, 
and proceeded to deliver it into the hands of the 
Armenians. Policy might, conceivably, have hcen 
pleaded for this me,isure, which would Lund to weaken 
Parlhia, Rome’s most formidable rival in the Hast, 
mid strengthen Armenia. Koine's most convenient 
ally, against her j but no plen of policy could excuse 
the useless insult offered to the Parthinn monarch, 
when l'ompey In his written communications refused 
him his generally recognised title of “ King of 
Kings’’ 

There can be little doubt, but that, at this lime, 




thoroughly desirous of posing in 
countrymen ns unmistakably the : 
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He therefore, after hesitating for a while, determined 
finally on a pacific course, Ho would not allow him¬ 
self to bo pi evoked into hostilities by the leproaches, 
the dictatorial words, or oven the daring acts of the 
Parthian king. When Phraates demanded his lost 
provinces, he icplied, that the question of borders was 
one which lay, not between Parthia and Rome, bnt 
between Paithia and Armenia When he laid it 
down that the Euphrates properly and of right 
bounded the Roman territory, and charged Fompey 
not to cross it, the latter said he would keep to the 
just bounds, whatever they were. When Tigranes 
on his pail complained, that, after having been 
lecclvcd into the Roman alliance, he was still 
attacked by the Parthian aimics, the reply of Pompey 
_ i.„ /mifn suillinrt frt nnnninL arbitrators 
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Anther contention would only advantage the common 
enemy—Rome. Romo had now to be looked upon 
ns .1 permanent neighbour, securely lodged In Cilicia, 
Syria, and Cappadocia, biding her time, and at any 
moment ready to lake advantage of any false step 
which might lie made by any of the Asiatic king¬ 
doms. l’arihia, as having the most to lose, had the 
most to fear; hut Armenia was still more exposed to 
nltaek, and might expect to be assailed first. The 
oilier niiiioi powois could only hope to escape de¬ 
struction by leinalning quiet, and offering no provo- 


But external tranquillity in Farthia was only too 
apt to be the precursor of domestic disturbance. 
Within two yenrs of Pompey’s departure from Asia, 
a conspiracy was formed against the life of Phraates, 
which resulted in his nssasslnnlion. His two sons, 
Mithiidales and Orndcs, plotted and effected his 
di slim tiim, for what reason, or on what pretext, we 
I Ilow not l'tii.sites had held the dirone during a 
lime or dibit nlly, and had lulul, if not with signal 
suet ess yet on the whole with prudence and vigour, 
lie had shown himself an active commander, a fair 
strategist, a successful negotiator. He was apparently 
in the full possession of all his powers and faculties 
when he was struck down. It seems as if the motive 
of the parricide must have been mere personal ambi- 
lion, that unnatural longing to thrust a parent from 
his rightful place which has loo often produced such 
trnecdies, more especially in tlio East 

Mitbridates, the elder son, obtained the throne, but 

scarcely suewded in establishing himself firmly upon 
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It Very early in l«s reign he became jealous of his 
brother and fellow-conspirator, Orodes, and drove 
him into banishment; while at the same time he 
. t - ___nr fVin Pnrfrhinn nobles with 
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undeserving of the position, was “bracketed” with 
Cicsar and Fompey in the so-called " First Trium¬ 
virate.” The consulship followed (n.c. 55) as a matter 
of com sc, and when, on the lots being east, Syria 
came out as his “province,” Crassus found himself 
exalted to what was, practically, the first position in 


There is reason to believe that, for many long 
years, the ambition of Crassus, and his jealousy of 
the other chief political leaders, especially of Pompey 
and Ciesar, had been glowing and expanding It 
was particularly In military renown that theh repu¬ 
tation excelled his; and it was consequently in this 
respect that he was most anxious to place himself on 
their level, if not even, as ho hoped, to excel and out¬ 
do them In the position now assigned him he 
thought he saw his opportunity. The project of 
Gabinius had got wind, and it had flashed upon the 
imagination of Ciassus how giand a thing it would 
be to reduce under the dominion of Rome a wholly 
new country, and that country the seat of ancient 
empires, and the scene of the highest triumphs of 
Alexander. Like many another man of dull and 
plodding temper, Crassus no sooner allowed the desire 
of trlorv to eel a hold on him, than his unstable mind 
was cairled all lengths, and indulged In flights of the 
most wild and Irrational chaiacler. Instead of wait- 
mg till he had reached his province, and examined 
Into the position of afTalrs, before deciding how he 
would actT or what enterprise he would undertake, 
Crassus Immediately began to boast among his friends 
of his designs and intentions, He spoke of the wais 
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remaining professedly a Roman ally, to give in secret 
his best services to the V.uthian side. Another chief, 
Alchandiinius, ail Arab sheikh of those parts, who hod 
inndc his submission to Rome even earlier, becoming 
convinced that l’arthia was the stronger power of 
the two, was .it the same time gained ovei. Orodes 
livid himself on the defensive, covering the important 
cities of Seleucia and Babylon with his troops, and 
waiting to see in what way Crassus would develop 
his attack, and by what route Jie would advance into 
the interior, 

The proconsul was at first In no hui ry. H is old lust of 
gain came upon him, and after contenting himself with 
a mere reconnaissance ill Mesopotamia, whore he 
defeated a l’aiLliian satiap at Ichiuc on the Belik.nnd 
received Ihe voluntary submission of a number of 
small Greek towns, which he gnriisoncd, he rotiaced 
his steps ere the year was half out, and gave himself 
up to a series of discreditable but “very lucrative" 
transactions. At Hlerapolls, or Bambycd, where was 
a famous temple of the Syrian goddess, Atergalis 
or Dcrkcto, he entered Uiu shrine, carefully weighed 
all the offerings ill tile precious metals, and then 
ruthlessly carried them off. Having tidings of the 
treasures still remaining in the Sanctuary of Jehovah 
at Jerusalem, notwithstanding l'ompoy’s sacrilege, he 
paid the city a visit for the mere purpose of plunder, 
rillvil the sacred treasury, earned off the golden orna¬ 
ments, anil possessed himself by a pcijury of a beam 
of solid gold of 750 pounds weight. In the other 
cities and stales he professed to make requisitions of 
men and supplies, hut let it bp undoistood that in ail 







came into the camp of Crassus, and made him the 
offer of all the resources of his country. He promised 
the assistance ,of sixteen thousand cavalry, of whom 
ten thousand should be equipped in complete armour, 
and of thirty thousand infantry, at the same time 
strongly urging Crassus to direct his march through 
his own friendly ten itoiies, well supplied with water 
and provisions, and abounding with hills and streams, 
suited to baffle the manoeuvres of the terrible Parthian 
horsemen. A march through Southern Armenia would 
conduct to the head streams of the Tigris, whence 
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occupied were attacked by the Paithiarm in foice, 
and though it does not seem that any of them were 
iccoveied, yet all of them wore menaced, and all 
suffered consideiably. The more timid of the de¬ 
fenders made their escape from some of them and 
brought to the Roman camp an cxaggeiated account 
of the difficulties of l’arlhian waifarc. " The enemy," 
they said, “ were so rapid in thcii movements that it 
was impossible either to overtake them when they fled 
or to escape them when they pursued; their arrows 
sped faster than sight could follow, and penetiated 
every kind of defence, while their mail-clad horsemen 
had weapons that would pierco through any armour, 
■mil armour that defied the thrust of cvety weapon." 

..III.Hide iilann was excited by these lumnuis, an 

alaiiii which w.is leflixUid m tile rcpmls of unfavour¬ 
able omens issuing froin the auguial staiT; but the 
proconsul had lay this time malic up his mind that 
something must be i bleed, and that he could not face 
the storm of ridicule that would meet him at Rome, 
if he did not fight at least one great battle. 

A second campaign was therefore resolved upon i 
but it still remained to determine tho line of maich 
Armenia had been alicady rejected, partly as loo cir¬ 
cuitous and involving an unnecessaiy waste of time, 
but mainly as implying the dcseilion, nnd so thesacu- 
ficc, of the troups which to the number of eight thou¬ 
sand had been left In Mesopotamia the year before, 
tirassus foil bound to support his garrisons, and so to 
make Mesopotamia, and not Armenia, the basis of his 
operations But there were several lines of route 
through Mesopotamia, In the first place, there was the 
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was considered to he good, and the soldiers maiched 
forward cheerfully. The same direction was main- 
tamed; but presently, Abgarus, the Osrhotnian sheikh, 
made his appcaiancc, and had n conference with the 
pioconsul, wheieinhe professed the most friendly feel¬ 
ings, and sti ongly recommended an entire change of 
tactics. “ The l’ai tliians,” he said, “ did not intend to 
make a stand j they might do so later, when the king 
had collected all his forces; but at present they were 
demoralised, and were thinking only of quitting Meso¬ 
potamia, and (lying with their treasures to the remote 
regions of Ilyrcmiin and Scythia. The king was 
already Tar away 1 the main host was in full retreat; 
only n reaiguanl under a couple of generals, Surcnas 
and Sillates, still lingoinl in Mesopotamia,and might 
Ik- within sti iking distance. Cl assus should give up his 
cautious proceedings, and hurry on at his best speed j 
he would then probably succeed in overtaking and 
cutting to pieces the rearguard of the great army, 
a (lying multitude encumbered with baggage, which 
would furnish a rich spoil to the victors.” The crafty 
Osrhotnian was believed ; and, though Cassius with 
some other ofllcvis is said to have still counselled 
a moie cautious advance, the pioconsul resolved on 
giving himself up to the guidance of 11 the Bedouin,” 
and altering the direction of the match In accordance 
with his recommendations. Accordingly, he turned 
off Horn thu Kupliiales, and proceeded eastward over 
the swelling hills ami dry giavelly plains of Upper 
Mesopotamia, 

Here wo shall leave him for the present, wliilo wo 
consider the real disposition of his forces which the 



nl Ins troops lo act In Mesopotamia And no doubt 
It IS .dsn true* that Diodes had gloat confidence in his 
general, whom he muy even have felt to be a bettei 
commander than himself. Surenaa, as we must call 
him, since his personal ajppellatlon has not come down 
to US, was Jn. ak £ person of the highest con¬ 

sideration. 'He Was the second man in the kingdom 
for birth, wealth, and reputation, In courage and 
ntiility he excelled all his countiymen ; and. he diad 
the physical advantages -of commanding helghtat^ltd 
great personal .beauty. When he went to 'b^tfeulte 
was accompanied by a train of a thousand ictffnels, 
which cattlliSlfcbaggage ; and the concubines In 
required for {heir conveyance as 
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The I'mthian horse, like the Persian, was, of two 
kinds, .standing m strong contrast the one to the 
other Hie bulk of their cavalry was of the lightest 
and nuisL agile description. Fleet and active coursers, 
with scarcely any cniiuuson but a headstall and a 
single luln, weir mounted by liders clad only in a 
tunic and trousers, and armed with nothing but a 
strong bow anti a quiver full of arrows. A training 
begun in uni ly boyhood and continued through youth 
made the ttiler almost one with his steed j and he 
could use his weapons with equal case and effect 
whether his horse was stationary or at full gallop, or 
whether he was advancing towards or hurriedly re¬ 
treating from his enemy. Ills supply of missiles was 
practically inexhaustible, since when he found his 
quiver empty, he had only to ictire a short distance 
and replenish his stock front magazines, borne on the 
backs of camels, in the tear. It was his ordinaiy plan 
to keep constantly in motion when in the presence of 
lui enemy, to gallop baikwanls and forwards, or 
round and round his square or column, never charging 
it, but at a moderate interval plying it with his keen 
mid barbed shnfts ; which were diiven by a practised 
hand from a bow of unusual strength. Clouds of this 
llgiit cavalry enveloped the advancing or retreating 
foe, and inflicted grievous damage, without, for the 
most pail, suffering anything in return 

Hut this was not the whole, nor the worst. In ad¬ 
dition to these light troops, a Pai Lilian army contained 
always a body of heavy cavalry, armed on an entirely 
different system. The strong chargers selected for this 
service were clad almost wholly In mall. Their head, 




in hand-to-hand combat with the sword, could not 
compel an army consisting wholly oC c.iv,iliy to come to 
an engagement with Ilium; .mil they round, even when 
they did come to a h,iiiil-to-h.unl coullii t, an ui|iml 
or superiot ailvursaiy ill the lion-clad hosts ol lancers. 
As compaied with a foicc like thill of Surcnas, the 
Roman in my was at it disadvantage slialcglcally. be¬ 
cause the cavalry commanded the communications; 
and at a disadvantage taaically, becausecveiy weapon 
of close combat must succumb to that which Is wielded 
from a distance, unless the sliuggle becomes an in¬ 
dividual one in,in against inun, The concentrated 







the heat and with the drought, while the audacious 
Osrhoenian scolifed at their complaints and reproaches, 
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asking them whether they expected to find the boider- 
tract between Arabia and Assyria a countiy of cool 
streams and shady groves, of baths and hostelnes, like 
their own delicious Campania. But onr knowledge of 
the real geographical character of the legion through 
which the inarch lay makes it impossible for us to 
accept this accoun t as ti ue. The country between the 
Euphrates and the Bclilc is 011c of altci nutc hill and 
plain, neither destitute of trees, nor veiy lll-piovidcd 
with water. The match through it can have presented 
no very great difficulties. All that Abgarus could do to 
serve the Parthian cause was, first, to induce Crassus 
to trust himself to the open countiy instead of cling¬ 
ing either to a river or to the mountains; and, secondly, 
to bring him, after a hasty march, and In the full heat 
of the day, into the presence of the enemy. Both 
those things he conliived to effect; and Suicnaswas, 
no doubt, so far beholden to him. But the notion 
that he enticed the koman aimy into a trackless 
desert, and gave it over, when it was polishing with 
weiuiness, hungci, and thirst, into the hands of its 
enraged enemy, being in contradiction with tho topo¬ 
graphical facts, must Ire regarded ns a fiction of Roman 
apologists, and is one not even consistently maintained 
by all the classical writers. 

It was probably on the third or fourth day after he 
had quitted the Euphrates that Crassus found him¬ 
self approaching his enemy. After a hasty and hot 
march he had approached the banks of the Belik, 
when his scouts brought him woid that they had 
fallen in with the l’aithian army, which was advancing 
In force anil seemingly full of confidence. Abgarus 
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he had no feats; his son, Publius, a gallan 
formed In the school of Julius Ctesar, was ans 
the fray; and accordingly the Roman coir 
gave the order to his troops to take some refu 
as they stood, and then to push forward 





BATTLE 


almost immediately to re 


squadrons retired as the I 
maintaining the distance 
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drawn him on sufficiently, they suddenly made a 
stand, brought their heavy cavalry up against his line, 
and completely enveloped him and his detachment 
with their light-aimed l’ublius made a despciatc 
resistance. His Gauls seized the Parthian pikes with 
their hands, and dragged the encumbered horsemen 
to the ground; or, dismounting, slipped beneath the 
hoises of their opponents, and stabbing them in the 


















pai ticularly obnoxious to his antagonists. I-Ie was 
believed to have originated, and not meiely con¬ 
ducted, tlie war, incited thereto by simple greed of 



elude his grasp. The highlands of Armenia would 
be gained by the fugitives during the night, and 
further pursuit of them would be futile. It remained 
that he should effect by craft what he could no longer 
hope to obtain by the employment of force; and to 
this point ail his effoils were henceforth directed. 
He drew off his lioops and left the Romans without 
further molestation. lie allowed somo of his 
prisoneis to escape and rejoin their fiiends, having 
first contiiveci that they should overhear a convcisa- 
lion among ills men, of which thu theme was the 
Paitlnan clemency, and the wish of Orodes to come 
to terms with the Romans. lie then, having allowed 
time for the report of his pacific intentions to spread, 
rode with a few chiefs towards the Roman camp, 
cariylng his bow unstmng, and his right hand 





mMc followed, and in the confusion Crassus was 
killed, whether by one of his own side and with his 
own consent, or by tile hand of a Parthian, Is uncer¬ 
tain. The army, learning the fate of their com¬ 
mander, with but few exceptions, surrendered. Such 
as sought to escape under cover of the approaching 





man. Of the entile force which had crossed the 
Euphrates, consisting of above forty thousand men, 
not more than a fouitli returned. One half of the 
whole number perished. Neatly ten thousand 
prisoners were settled by tile victors near the extreme 
east of their empire in the fertile oasis of Margiana 
(Merv) as bondsmen, compelled alter the l’ailhian 
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*’hen it had once been 
klcii folly. Ilad Crassns 







While the general of King Orodcs was thus com- 
pletely successful against the Romans in Mesopotamia, 
the king himself had in Aimenia obtained advantages 
of almost equal impoitance, though of ailiffcienl kind 
Instead of waging an internecine war with Aitnvnadus, 
he had come to tcims with him, and, having con¬ 
cluded a close alliance, had set himself to confiim and 
cement It by uniting his son, Pacorus, in inairi.ige 
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of the revels, hud 


engaged su< h .1 company, since both he anti Oiodes 
had a good knowledge of the Greek literature and 
language, in whnh he had himself composed both 
historical woi ks and tragedies. The performance had 
begun, and it happened, that, when the messengers 
arnvetl, the uctois were engaged in the representation 
of the famous scene in the “ Ilnccha- ” of Euripides, 
where Agave- and the ISacchnnnls mine upon the 
stage with the mutilated icniums of the iniudeied 
rcnlheus. 'Hie head of Classes ues lliinwn to them ; 
and instantly the player who peisonnled Agave seized 
the bloody trophy, and placing it on lus thyrsus in 
lieu of the one that he was carrying, paraded it before 
the delighted spectators, while he chanted the well- 
known lines— 


The lioiiilile spectacle was one well suited to please 
an Eastern audience : loud and piolouged plaudits, 
we may be sure, rang out; and the entire assemblage 
felt a keen satisfaction in tile performance. It was 
followed by a proceeding of equal barbarity, and still 
more thoroughly Oriental. The I'arlliians, in derision 
of the motive which was supposed to have led Crassus 
to make his attack, had a quantity of gold melted and 
poured it into his mouth. 

Meanwhile Surenas was amusing his victoridus 
troops, and seeking to annoy the disaffected Scleu- 
cians by the exhibition of a faicical ceremony. He 
13 
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rest of the world, which she had held four hundred 
and fifty years eaihei But the commotion and 
change produced was far less than might have been 
anticipated. Mesopotamia was, of course, recovered 
by the 1’arlhians to its extremes! limit, the Kuplimtes, 
and Armenia was lost to the Roman alliance and 
thrown for the time into complete dependence upon 
1’arthia. The whole Hast was, to some extent excited ■ 


and the Jews, always iinput.unt of a foreign yoke, and 
recently aggueved by the unpiovoked spohalion of 
their Temple by Classes, flew to aims But no 
goneial movement of the Oiicnt.il races look place 
It might have been supposed that the Syrians, I’lice- 
niclans, Cilicians, Cappadocians, Phrygians, and other 
Asiatic peoples whose proclivities were altogether 
Oriental, would have seized the opportunity of rising 
against their Western lords nnd driving the Romans 
buck upon Europe It might have broil thought that 
l’arthia at least would have immediately assumed the 
offensive in force, and have made n deteimined effort 
to rid liciself of nughlioms win. had proved so 
troublesome But though the conjuncture of i ucum. 
stances was most favourable—though not only was 
Rome paralysed in the East, but was also on the 
point of civil war In the West—yet the man was 
wanting. Had Millnidates of I’gnlUH orTigranes of 
Aimould' been living, or had Smenaa been king of 
I’nrthia instead of a mere geneial, advantage would 
probably have been taken of the occasion, and Rome 
might have sufleied seriously, But Orodes seems to 
have been neither ambitious as a police nor skilful 
as a commander; he lacked at any rate the keen and 
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all-embracing glance which could sweep the political 




army of Crnssus, which he had formed into two weak 


#. 

legions ; but nu roinfmccmcnts lmcl leached him, and 
he did not feel justified in talcing the open field with 
ins small force, much leas in giving battle to the 
enemy. The Parthianstheiefore crossed the Euphrates 
unopposed, and swarmed into the rich Syrian tciritory. 
The walled towns shut their gates, and maintained 
themselves; but the open country was eveiywhere 
ovcirun: and a thrill of mingled alarm and excite¬ 
ment passed through all the Roman provinces in 
Asia These provinces were at the time most 
inadequately supplied with Roman tioops, owing to 
the impending civil wai in Italy. The natives were 
for tile most part disaffected, and inclined to hail the 
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Parlhians as brethren and deliverers. Excepting 
Deiotaius of Galatia, ami Aiiobaraanes of Cappa¬ 
docia, Rome had, as Ciceio (then proconsul of Cilicia) 
plaintively declared, not a friend on the Asiatic con¬ 
tinent. And Cappadocia was miseiably weak, and 
open to attack on the side of Aimenia. Ilad Oiodcs 
and Artavasdes acted in conceit, and had the latter, 
while Oioiles sent his armies into Syria, penned the 
Aimenian forces into Cappadocia and then into 
Cilicia (as it was expected that he would do), there 
would have been the greatest danger to the Roman 
possessions. As it was, the excitement ill Asia 
Minor was extreme Ciceio matched into Cappa¬ 
docia with tile bulk of lus Roman lumps and 
summoned to Ins aid Deiotaius with Ills Galatians, 
at the same time writing to the Roman Senate to 
implore reinfoi ccincnl°. Cassius shut himself up in 
Antioch, and allowed the Parthian cavalry to pass 
him by, and even to piocced beyond the bounds of 
Syria into Cilicia, But the Parthians seem scarcely 

















vince of Syria, and make it wholly over to the 
thians, Orodcs was willing to conclude an alliance 
h him and send him help, but not otherwise.” 



The time was not suitable. Too much remained to 
be done In Africa, in Spain, and at home, for so large 
a matter as a Parthian War to be, for the moment, 
taken in hand. Ctesar resolutely aveiled his gaze 
from the far East, and deferting tho " revenge ” to a 
comparatively remote date, kept whatever projects he 
may have entertained on the subject to himself, and 
was careful, while he remained in Asia, to avoid 
provoking or exasperating by threats or hostile 
movements, the Power on which the peace Of the 
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East principally depenrlcd It was not until he had 
bi ought the African and Spanish wais to an end that 
he allowed his intention of leading an expedition 
against Farthia to be openly talked about In n C. <pj, 
four years after Phut solus, having put down all his 
domestic enemies, and airangcd matters, as he 
thought, satisfactorily at Rome, he let a decree be 
passed, formally assigning to him the Parthian War, 
and sent the legions across the Adriatic on their way 
to Asia. What plan of campaign lie may have con¬ 
templated is unceitain. One wiiter represents him 
as intending to cnLei Parthia by way of the Lesser 
Armenia, and to proceed cautiously to try tile 
strength of the I’m thians before engaging them in a 
battle. Another credits him with a plan for rapidly 
overrunning 1-arlhia, and then pint-ceding by the 
way of tlie Caspian into Scythia, from Scythia 
invading Gciniany, and after conquering Get many 
returning into Italy by the way of Gaul I But neither 
author is likely to have had any lutslwoi thy authority 
for his statement. The Great Dictator would not bo 
likely to have foimed any definite scheme; ho would 
have felt the ncod of being guided by circumstances. 
Still, there can bo no doubt th.it an expedition under 
his auspices would have constituted a most serious 
danger to I’aithia, and might have terminated in her 
subjection to Rome. The nulilaiy talents of Julius 
wore of tile most splendid desciipllon; his powers of 
organisation and consolidation enormous; his pru¬ 
dence and caution ccjual to his ambition and courage. 
Once launched on a career of conquest in the East, 
it is impossible to say whither he might not have 
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curried the Roman eagles, or what countiies he might 
not have added to the cm pile Rut l’aithia was saved 
from the imminent peril without any effort of her 
own. The daggers of the “ Libciators” struck down 
on the 15th of Match, n.c. 44, the only man whom 
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wise policy to comply with it. It was for the interest 
of Parthin that tile Roman aims, instead of being 
directed to Asiatic conquests, should be engaged for 
as long a time ns possible in intestine strife; and 
Oiodcs might well conceive that he was promoting 
Ills own advantage by fomenting and encouraging 
the quarrels which, at any rate for the lime, secured 
his own ompire fiom attack. He may have hoped 
also to obtain some equivalent In teniloiy fiom the 
gratitude of Cassius at some futuie period, since 
Cassius was at the time Proconsul of Syria, and, If 
successful against Octavian and Antony, might be 
expected to choose the East for his province and to 
make a ficsh arrangement of it At any rate, ho 
complied with Cassius's request, and sent him a body 
of Parthian horse, which were among the troops 
engaged at Philippi. 

The crushing defeat sufifeied by Uio “Liberators" 
(November, n.c. 4 3) was an immediate disappointment 
to Orodes, but, as Instead of producing a pacification 
of the Roman world, it only intensified tile strife and 
general confusion, it cannot be said to have worked 
disadvantageous^ for his mimesis. He himself, at 
any rate, judged otheiwise. The Roman woild 
seemed to him more divided against itself than ever; 
and the “ self-wrought rain," which Iloiaco prophesied, 
seemed absolutely impending. Thieo rivals held 
divided sway in the conupted Statu, each of them 
jealous of the other two, and anxious for his own 
aggrandisement. The two chief prelcndera to the 
fust place were biltcily hostile! and while the one 
was dctaiiied in Itiily by msuireclion against lii« 
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with his Egyptian dalliance, ,uul Octavius, having at 
last captuied Peiusia, was applying himself to tho 
pacification of Italy Antony might pcihaps have 
exchanged the soil delights of Cleopatra's Court 
foi the perils of a Pai Lilian campaign, since when 
loused to action by what .seemed to linn a sufficient 
motive, he had all the instincts of u soldici ; bill It 
happened that, just at the tune, messcugeis reached 
him from his brother Lucius, imploring him to hasten 
to the West, and ni rest before it was too late the 
victorious progress of Octavius. With one regretful 
glance in the direction of Syiia, the self-seeking 
Triumvir sailed away fioni Alosandiiu to Italy, 
leaving tho cate of Unman inteiests in tile Hast to the 
incompetent hands of Ins liciiLi'iiuul, Dccnlius Saxa, 
who had alicady alienated the aifectiinis of the 
piovmcnds by his exactions, and was almnl to lose 
theii respect byhis incapacity. The I'aithiiiu hoides, 
thus weakly opposed, hurst into Syun with iriusistiblc 
force, rapidly oveirnn the open country between the 
Euphrates and Antioch, and entering the rich valley 
of the Orontes, threatened the gical seals of Hellenic 
civilisation in these pails. Antnnh. Apumi-i.i. and 
hpiphaneia. Prom Ap.inusa, siinatcd (like ilmh.mi) 
on a rocky peninsula almost saiiouiultd by the nvc-r, 
they wise at fust icpulscd ; but, having shnilly 
afloiwanls defeated Dicidius Saxa and his legions 
in the open fields, they icccivcd the submission of 
Apiunuin and Antioch, which l.iltci city .Snxa 
alundnnud at their appmacli, (lying prcci|iitately 
into Cilicia 

Encouiaged by these successes, Labicuus and 
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Pacorus agreed to divide their troops, and to engage 
simultaneously in two great expeditions. Pacorus 
undertook to carry the Parthian standard throughout 
the entire extent of Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, 
whdo Labienus took upon himself to invade Asia 
Minor, and see If he could not wrest some of its more 
fertile regions from the Romans Roth expeditions 
were crowned with extiaordinary success. Pacorus 
reduced all Sy.u, and all Plio-mcia, except the single 
city of lyre, which he was unable to capture for want 
of a navai force. He then advanced into Palestine, 
which lie found in its normal condition of intestine 
commotion. Hyrcanus and Anligonus, two princes 
of the Asmontcan house, uncle and nephew, were 
rivals for the Jewish crown; and the latter, whom 
I-Iyrcanus had driven into exile, was content to make 
common cause with the invader, and to be indebted 
to a rude foreigner for the possession of the kingdom 
whereto he aspired. lie offered Pacorus a thousand 
talents-—nearly a ipiaiter of a million of our money— 
and five hundred Jewish women, if lie would espouse 
ins cause, and seat him upon his uncle’s throne. The 
offer was readily embraced, and by the irresistible 
help of the Parlhlans a revolution was effected at 
Jerusalem. Hyrcanus was deposed and mutilated. 

A new priest-king was set up In the person of 
Anligonus, the last Asmomean prince, who reigned 
at Jerusalem for three years—n.c. 40-37—as a 
Parthian satrap or vitaxa, the creature and dependnnt 
of the great monarchy on the further side of the 
Euphrates, 


»iv»owi.oe, m /isia minor, .Labienus carried a 
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under his command, had the folly to act Indepen¬ 
dently, and the result was, that, in a rash attempt to 
sui prise the Roman camp, they were defeated by 
Ventidius, whereupon they fled hastily into Cilicia, 
leaving Lablcnus to Iiis fate. The self-styled '■ Im¬ 
pel utor," upon this, deserted his men and sought 
safety in flight; but his retreat was soon discovered ; 
and he was puisued, capluied, and put to death 
Meanwhile, the I’aithians undci I’acorus, alatmed 
at the tuin which aflhns had taken in Asia Minor, left 
Antigonus, the Asmon.ean pi nice, to manage their 
Inleiests in Palestine, and coucentialcd themselves In 
Northern Syria and CommagflmS, whose they awaited 



molested by 
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Syria to the Romans towards the close of n C. 39> or 
eaily in Ilf. 38, 

But Paccnus was far from' Intending to relinquish 
the contest, lie had made himself popular among 
the Syii.ms hyhis imld and just administration, anrl 
knew that they preferred his government to that of 
the Romans lie hud many ,lilies among the petty 
princes anil dynasts, who occupied a semi-indepen¬ 
dent position on the borders of the l'artluan and 
Roman empires, as, for example, Antiochus, King of 
Coinmagind; Lysanias, leirarch of Itur.ea j Malchus, 
sheikh of the Nubal.0,111 Aralis, and others More¬ 
over, Antigonus, wliom lie had established as king of 
the Jews, still inaiiilameil himself in Jml.ea against 
the eflorts of lleioil, to whom Octavius and 
Antony had iissiginil the throne. I’acmiis lliercfora 
arranged during tile n-iiiainder of tlie winter for a. 
Ircsli invasion of Syria in the spring, and, taking the 
field earlier than his adversary expected, made ready 
to recross the Kuphrates. We are told that, if he hacl 
crossed at the usual point, he would have come upon 
the Romans quite impiepared, the legions being still 
In their winter ipiarli'is,sonie of them not III and some 
south of till! great iiiniiiilain lange of "1 am us. Ven- 
lidius, however, coiiliivul by a slrut.igim to induces 
him to effect ins passage at a dillueiil point, consider¬ 
ably lower down the stream, and in tins way to wastes 
some valuable lime, which lie himself employed in 
eollecliiii! Ids st altered lortes Thus, when the l’ar- 
lliians appealed on the right hank of the Kuphrates, 
lint Roman general w.e. prepueil In engage them, 
and was not men loth to decide the fate of the war 



the slingers galled them seveiely, and in the midst of 
the struggle it happened by illfoitune thatFacotuswas 
slain. The result followed which is almost invariable 
in the case of an Oriental army s having lost their 
leader, the soldiers almost everywhere gave way; 
flight became universal, and the Romans gained a 
complete victory. The Parthian army fled in two 
directions. Part made for the bridge of boats by 
which It had crossed the Euphrates, but was inter¬ 
cepted by the enemy and destroyed.- Part turned 
poi'thwards Into Commag£n^, and there took lefuge 








final failure op the expedition. Igg 

is In the ascendant The time appeared to have come 
when the Asiatics were once more to lecover their 
own, and to beat back the European aggressor to his 
proper shores and islands. The triumphs achieved 
by the Scljukian Turks between the eleventh and 
the fifteenth centuries would m that case have been 
anticipated by above a thousand ycais through the 
effoilsof a kindled and not dissimilar people. But 
jL turned out lh.it the effort now made was premature. 
Whilu the Tailhiuu waifare was admnubly adapted 
for the national defence on tho broad plains of inner 
Asia, it was ill suited for conquest, and, comparatively 
speaking, ineffective in more contracted and difficult 
regions. The Parthian military system had not the 
elasticity of the Roman—It did not in the same way 
adapt itself to circumstances, or admiL of the addition 
of new arms, or the indefinite expansion of an old 
one. However loose and seemingly flexible, it was 
rigid in its uniformity j it never allcicd; it remained 
under the Ihhtiulh Arsaces such as it had been under 
the first, improved in details pci haps, but essentially 
the same system. The Romans, on the contrary, were 
always modifying and improving their system, always 
learning new combinations, or now manoeuvres, or 
new modes of warfare, from their enemies, They 
met the Parthian tactics of loose array, continuous 
distant missiles, and almost exclusive employment of 
cavalry, with an increase In the number of their own 
horse, a larger employment of auxiliary irregulars, 
and a greater use of the sling. At the same time 
they learnt to take hill advantage of the Parthian 
inefficiency against walls, and to practise against 
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self about the succession. Of the thnty sons who 
still remained to him there was not one who hod 
made himself a name, or was in any way distinguished 
above the remainder. In the absence, therefore, of 
any personal ground of preference, Orodes—who 
seems to have regarded himself as possessing a light 
to nominate the son who should succeed him—thought 
that the claims of piimogeniture were entitled to be 
considered, and selected as his successor, Phraates, the 
eldest of the thirty. Not content, however, with 
nominating him, or perhaps doubtful whether the 
nomination would be accepted by the Mcgislanes, he 
proceeded fuither to abdicate in his favour, whereupon 
Phraates became actual king. The transaction proved 
a most unhappy one. Phraates, jealous of some of 
his brothers, who were the sons of a princess married 
to Orodes, whereas his own mother was only a concu¬ 
bine, removed them by assassination, and when the 
cx-monaich vcntuicd to cxpicss disappioval of the 
act, added the crime of pnnicirlc to that of fratricide 
by putting to death his aged father. Thus perislicd 
Oiodes, son of Phraates, the thirteenth Arsacid, after 
a reign of eighteen or twenty years — the most 
memorable,in the Parthian annals. Though scarcely 
a great king, he carried Parthla to the highest pitch 
of her glory, less however by his own personal merits, 
than by his judicious selection of able officers for the 
command of his armies. Exceedingly ambitious, he 
allowed no scruples to interfere with his personal 
aggrandisement, but, having waded to power through 
,the blood of a father and a brother, maintained him- 
by the sacrifice of his foremost subject, 












throne in the year H C. 37. The Roman world was 
Mtill 111 the Ilnurs of revolution. A mock peace had 
indeed been patched up between the irreconcilable 
rivals, Oa.ivun and Antony, in the year n.c. 40, by 
tile sacrifice of "the fair, the modest, and the diseiect 
Oelavia"—" that marvel of a woman,’’ as Plutarch 
calls her to the •.hmt.lived passion of the coarse 
Ti iuinvir ; but dissension had quickly broken out— 
the bride and bridegroom had qunnelled—and, before 
the year B.C. 37 was over, had parted, never to come 
together again. Anfony and Octavian were once 
more acknowledged enemies, and felt It necessary to 
place half the world between them In order that they 
might not at once come to blows. Antony betook 
himself to the eastern portion of the Roman Empire, 
and renewed his dalliance with his Egyptian mistress, 
Octavian remained In Italy, launching recriminations 
against his rival, and preparing for the deadly struggle 
which, he well knew, Impended. Phraales probably 
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invadu Pailhia, and ha made no doubt 
this greater iiortinii of it from the hands of the tyrant, 
and of being himself accepted as king. In that case, he 
would consent to hold his ciown of the Romans, as their 
dependant and feudatory j and they might count on 
his fidelity and gratitude " Antony received Monmses 
with ostentatious gcneiosily, and, affecting the munifi- 
cnce of an Ait.ixcises towards a 'Iliemislocles, made 
him a present of liner sides of Asia, I arissu, Arelhusa, 
and HuiiibyuVir lliei.ipulis 'lhe I’aitlii.ui monarch, 
alarmed at the piospctl, souglil to withdraw Ins 
traitorous subject ftoin the enemy’s blandishments 
by the offer of pardon and renewed favour; and 
Monteses, after duly balancing the proposals made to 
him one against the other, Came to the ci 


that his home prospects were the more promising, 
He therefore represented to Antony that he might 
probably do him better service as a friend at the 
Court of Phraates than os a pretender to his crown, 
and asked permission to accept the overtures which 
he had received, and to return to his native country. 
It is probable that the Triumvir was clever enough to 
see through, his motives, and to understand tlral no 
dependence was to be placed on his protestations; 
but It fitted in with his own interests to amuse 
Phraates for a short time longer with pacific pro- 
fessions, and he snw in the request of Monteses an 
opportunity tor throwing dust in the eyes of a not very 
keen-sighted barbarian. Monteses thus obtained per¬ 
mission to jaioin his sovereign, and was instructed to 
assure him that the Roman coaimander desired 
.JpMhirifrSB much as peace, and asked only that the 
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with the siren by whose (.harms lie was Siscinated, 
and exchanging the delights of voluptuous dalliance 
for the hardships of life in the field. Thus it was not 
until the midsummer of nr. 36 had arrived that he 
could biing himself to dismiss his mistress to her 
ligyplian home, and place himself at tile head of his 
legions. It was Ids original intention to cross the 
Kupliralcs into Mesopotamia, and to advance against 
l’arthia by the direct route, ns Crassus had done; but, 
on reaching the banks of the Euphrates, possibly 
at Zeugma, he found the attitude of defence assumed 
by the enemy on his own frontier so imposing, that 
he abandoned his first design, and. taming noitli- 
wards, entered Aiimni.i, resolved to attack 1’ailln.i, 

in conjuiulion with In's A.iiian all}, from that 

quarter Altaiasdes gladly well omul him, and 
recommended that lie should begin tin war, not by 
invading I’uilhta itself bill by an attack on the 
dominions of a l’arlhian feudatory, the King of 
Media Atmpatdnd, whose territories adjoined Ar¬ 
menia on tlie south-east The king, he said, was 
absent, having been simiuituictl to join his suzerain 
on the banks of the Kuplirab s, and having matched 
away with his best tumps to the rendezvous. Ilfs 
territory, therefore,would lie ilbdchinlc-tl, and o|ien to 
ravage; it was even possible that l'rnnspn, his capital, 
might be mi easy prey. ‘1 lie pros|iect excited Antony, 
anti lie put himself at the disposition of Artnvasdes. 
Dividing ids army into two portions, mid ordering 
Op|(ins Kinti,trnis, one nf his !n*st officers, to follow 
him leisurely with the mote nnwieldly |xirtion of the 
Iroups, tile siege-liaHot it s, mid tile bitggagc-lialn, lie 
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himself proceeded by fenced marches to Piaaspa, 
under the guidance of Artavasdes, accompanied by 
all the cavalry and infantry of the better sort This 
town was situated at the distance of nearly three 
hundred miles from the Armenian frontier j but the 
way to it lay through well-cultivated plains, wheie 
food and water were abundant Antony accomplished 
the march without any difficulty, and sat himself 
down before the place. Hut the want of his siegc- 
engines and ballenng-lrain caused him to make little 
unpicvwjii; and he was compelled to have recoil' -c 
to the long and tedious process of raising up a mound 
against the wails. For some time he cherished the 
hope that Statlanus would arrive to his relief; but 
this illusion was ere long dispelled. News arrived 
Hint the Parthian monarch, having been made ac¬ 
quainted with his plans and proceedings, had followed 
on the footsteps of his army, had come up with Sta- 
tianus, mid made a successful onslaught on his detach¬ 
ment. Ten thousand Romans were killed in the 
engagement; many pnsoueis were taken; all the 
baggnge-wnggons and engines of war fell into the 
enemy’s hands; and Statianus himself was among 
the slain, A further and still worse result followed. 
The Armenian monarch was so dishem tened by the 
defeat, that, regarding the Roman cause as desperate, 
he mined from the contest, drew off his troops, and 
left Antony to his own resouices, 

The situation became now one of great difficulty. 
Autumn was approaching; supplies were falling 
short; the siege works which Antony had attempted 
made no progress; and It was impossible to constiuct 
>5 







could not escape seiious disaster. 

At last the equinox arrived, and retreat became 
imperative. There were two roads by which it would 



by surprise, and for two whole days he was unmo¬ 
lested. By the third day, however, they had thrown 
themselves across his path. Antony, expecting no 
Interference, was pursuing his march in a somewhat 
disorderly manner, when the Murdian guide, percelv- 


















friend on the Armenian frontier, and especially one 
who was strong in cavaliy and bowmen, The Mcdia 
monarch therefore sent nn ambassador of rank to 
Alexandria, where Antony was passing the winter, 
and boldly proposed an alliance. Antony readily 
accepted the offer. He was intensely angered by the 
conduct of his late confederate, and resolved on 
punishing his disaffection and desertion; he viewed 
the Median alliance as of the utmost,importance, not 
only as against Armenia, lull still more In connection 
with tile design, which he still entci tallied, of invading 
Parthia itself; and he saw in the Atiopatcman ruler 





sons ill Armenia to hold it as a conqueied province, 
carried off Aitavasdes, together with a rich booty, 
|nLO Egyph 

Phtadtes, (Hiring these transactions, had remained 
wholly’upon the defensive. He was not a man of 
much cnteiprise, and probably thought that a waiting 








enemy by striking at her through her dependencies, 
Media and Armenia, Nor was the timidity thus pjp- 
hibitecl compensated for by success in the compara¬ 
tively small enterprises to which he confined himself. 
The expedition against Media Atropatfind was a com- 
DletOi failure, and resulted in the loss of thirty thousand 








EXPEDITION 




PlIKAATES, justly proud of lus successes against 
Antony, and of the re-establishment of his authority 
over Media Alropat&iS, regarding, moreover, his posi¬ 
tion in Parthia as thereby absolutely secured, pro- 
ceeded to indulge the natural cruelty of his disposi¬ 
tion, and resumed the harsh and tyrannical treatment 
of his subjects, by which lie had made himself odious 
in the early years of his reign 1 So far did he push 
his oppression, that ere long the patience of the people 
gave way, and an Insurrection broke out against his 
authority, which compelled him to fly the countiy (B.& 
33), f jxe revolt W£e headed by a certain Tiridatcs, a 
Updh to success, was made king 
by the|jilsi&|iiiiSi fhrtSates fled Into Scythia, and 
appealed to tn,e jpotnade to embiace his cause. Ever 
ready for war and plunder, the hordes were nothing 
loth; and, crossing the fiontier In force, theyauC. 
ceeded without much difficulty In restoring milled 
monatehiitO’liBe throne from which his subjects had 

fled ti,<?r w*-* 



who was in Syria at the time (n.c 
from Egypt, suitendered the young prince into his 
hands, and requested his aid against the tyrant. 
Octavian accepted the valuable hostage, but, with his 
usual caution, declined to pledge himself to furnish 
any help to the pretender; he might remain, he said, 
in Syria, if he so wished, and while he continued 








state made any grand attack on the other's dominions; 
no change occuired in the frontier; no great battle 
tested the relative slicngth of the two peoples. Such 
rivalry as still continued was exhibited less in aims 
than in diplomacy, and showed itself mainly in en¬ 
deavours on either side to obtain a predominant in¬ 
fluence in Armenia. There alone during the century 
and a half that inter vened between Antony and Trajan 
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upon the Parthian throne, he resolved to send these 
possible rivals out of the country , and on this occa¬ 
sion he paid Augustus the compliment of selecting 
Rome for his childien’s residence. The youths were 
four in number—Vonones, who was the eldest, Scras- 
pudancs, Rhodaspes, and Phraates; two of them 
were inairied and had childien. They resided at 
Rome during the rcinnindei of tlieii father's lifetime, 
and ivcro lieatcd as became their rank, being sup- 
poitcd at the public clutge, and in n magnificent 
manner. The Roman waters speak of them as 
"hostages" given by Phraates to the Roman Em¬ 
peror ; 1 but this was certainly not the intention of 
the Parthian monarch, and it was scarcely possible 
that the idea could be entertained by the Romans 
ul the lime of their residence. 

The fiiuidly relations thus established lietwccn 
Phraates and Augustus would piobnbly have con¬ 
tinued undisturbed until the death or the one or the 
othei.luid not a involution Inoken out 111 A1 menu' 
which tempted the Pnrllnnii king beyond his powers 
of resistance, On the death of Artaxius, in the year 
B.C. 30, Augustus, who was then In the East, had sent 
TiWiisJntOu^.fiHenla, to arrange the affairs of the 
nfttloh; sfld Tiberius had thought it best to place 
upon the throne a brother of Artaxlas, named Tlgmncs. 
Farthla had made no objection to this arrangement, 
but had tacitly admitted the Roman auzeratnVover 
die Anncnlan nation. Fourteen years afterwards, in 
B.C. 6, Tigranes died ; and the Armenlatis, without 





ciple of Farthia's policy that Atmema should be de¬ 
pendent on herself; and, even at the cost of a ruptuic 
with Rome, It seemed to Fhiaales that he must re¬ 
spond to the appeal made to him The rupture might 





—or, at any rate, without resistance—the passing of 
Armenia into the position of a Parthian subject-ally. 

Hut, if such were his expectations, he had greatly 
miscalculated. Augustus had as keen a sense of 
what tile honour of Koine required now that he was 
an old man of sixty as when lie was a youth of 
twenty. 1'iom llie time that he iiist hand of the 
Armenian outbreak, and of the support lent it by 
Parthia, he appears never to have wavered in his 
determination to re-asseit the Roman claim to a pre- 
pondcratlng influence ovei Armenia, but only to have 
hesitated for a time as to the individual whoso services 
it would be best to employ in the business Tiberius 
natuially presented himself to his mind as by far the 
fittest pei son for such a work—-a work in which diplo¬ 
matic and military ability might lie, both of them, 
almost equally required; but Tiberius had recently 
taken offence at certain slights which he supposed 
himself tp have received, and had withdrawn from the 
public service, and from official life altogether In 
default of his brave and astute stepson, Augustus 
could only fall back upon his grandsons; but the 
eldest of these, Calus, was now, In the year B.C, a, no 
more than eighteen years of age, and the policy of 

S dng so young a man In so difficult and impof- 
business could not but appear to him extremely 
ipblp. Augustus therefore hesitated, and it 
W,a« »|Pt, until late in the year )i.c, i that he despatched 
16 
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Armenia had alienated him He informed Augustus 
of liis accession to the throne of the Arsacida;, apolo¬ 
gised for the circumstances under which it had taken 
place, and proposed a renewal of the treaty of peace 
which had subsisted between Augustus and his father, 
adding a request that the Roman Emperor would, in 
consideration of the peace, kindly surrender to him 
his four brothers, whose piopei place of icsidence was 
not Rome, but l’anlna With inspect to Armenia he 
observed a disircet siknce, leaving it to Augustus to 
initiate negotiations on the subject or to accept the 
status quo. Augustus replied to this message in terms 
of extreme severity. Addressing Fhraataccs by his 



bare name, without adding the title of king, he re¬ 
quired him to lay aside the royal appellation, which 
he had so arrogantly and unwarrantably assumed, and 
at the Same time to evacuate all the poitions of 
Armenia which his troops wrongfully occupied. With 
respect to the surrender or the Parthian princes, the 
brothers of Phraataces, and their families, he said 
nothing. Nor did he respond to the appeal concern¬ 
ing (ho formal renewal of a treaty of peace. He left 
Fhmataces to infer that his brothers would be retained 

at Rome, as pretenders to the throne of Parthin, whom 

It might be convenient at some future lime to bring 














which followed—troubles wherein Calus lost his life— 
honourably abstained from all Interference, either by 
inliigue or arms, in Armenian affairs, and allowed 
Rome to settle them at her pleasure. 

The willingness of 1‘hruntaces thus to efface himself, 
and concede to Rome the foremost position in Asia, 
arose piobably from the unsettled state of the king¬ 
dom, and the internal difficulties which threatened him. 
To be a parricide was not In Farthia an absolute bar 
to popularity and a quiet reign, as had been proved 
by the prosperous reign of 1’hranteB IV., but there were 
circumstances connected with tho recent palace revo¬ 
lution, which threw special discredit upon the prin¬ 
cipal agent in It, and grievously offended the pride ot 
the Parthian nobles, Private and selfish motives had 
alone actuated the young prince, who could not even 
pretend any public ground for the extreme step that 
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he had taken. His subjection to female influence, 
especially when the fcinaJc was a foieign slave-gill, 
enraged the nobles and drew down their contempt 
The exalted honours which he heaped on her 
offended their piide. Rumours, which may have had 
no foundation in fact, incieased his unpopularity, and 
covered his companion on the throne with even a 
deeper shade of disgrace. The Megistancs consulted 
together, and within a few years of his establishment 
as king raised a revolt against his authority, which 
terminated in his deposition or death. An Arsacid, 



named Orodes, was chosen in his place ; but he too, 
in a shoit time, displeased his subjects, and was mur¬ 
dered by them, cithei at a banquet 01 duiing a hunt¬ 
ing expedition. It then occuued to the Mcgislanes 
to fall back on the legitimate heir to the throne, who 
was still at Rome, whither he had been sent by Ills 
fathei some fifteen years previously. Accordingly, 
they despatched an embassy to Augustus (A.D. 5), and 
asked to have Vononcs, tho eldest son of Phraates 
IV., sent back to Parthia, that he might receive his 
father's kingdom. Augustus readily complied, since 
he regarded it as for the honour of Rome to give a 



VONONES t. 
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king to Faithia, and Vonoucs was sent out to Asia 
with much pomp and many piesents, to occupy a 
position which was the sccoud highest that the world 
had to offer, 

It is said that princes arc always populai on their 
coronation day; and certainly Vonones was no ex¬ 
ception to the general lule. His subjects received 
him with every demonstration of joy, pleased like 
children with a new plaything. Hut tins slate of 
feeling did not continue vei y long. The foreign train¬ 
ing of the young monarch soon showed itself. Bred 
up at Rome, amid the luxuiics and icfineinents of 
Western civilisation, the rough spoits and coarse 
manners of his countiymen displeased and disgusted 
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accept the pi offered dignity. He invaded- Paithia at 
the head of an army consisting of his own subjects, 
and engaged Vononcs, to whom in his difficulties 
the bulk of the Parthian people had rallied. This 
engagement resulted in the defeat of the Median 
monaich ; and Vononcs was so proud of his victory 
that he immediately had a coin struck to commemo¬ 
rate it, bearing on the obvcisc his own head, with the 
legend of, BASIAEYS ONQNHS, and on the reverse a 
Victory with the legend—-BASIAEYS ONQNHS NEI- 
KHSAS APTABANON—“King Ononcs on his defeat 



of Artabanus.” Hut the self-guitulation was prema- 
tuie. Artabanus had made good his letical into his 
own countiy, and, having there collected a largci army 
than before, returned to the attack This time he 
was successful. The forces of Vononcs wcie defeated, 
and he himself, escaping from the battle with a few 
followers, fled on horseback to Scleucia, while his 
vanquished army, following more slowly in his track, 
was pressed upon by the victorious Mede,and suffered 
great losses. Artabanus, entering Ctesiphon in 
triumph, was immediately acclaimed king. Vononcs 
took refuge in Armenia, and, the throne happening to 














attempt being discovered, he was pursued, overtaken, 
and slain in a skirmish on the banks of the river 
1’yramus. Tile pacification of the liast was thus, 
with some difficulty, effected; and Gcimanicus, quit¬ 
ting Asia, indulged himself in the luxury of a pleasure 
trip to Egypt. 

The dispositions which Geimunicus had made 
sufficed to preserve the tranquillity of the East for the 







Persian, was now properly his, since he was the 
natural successor and representative of Cyrus and 
Alexander. According to one wiitei, 1 the Parthian 
monarch actually commenced military operations 
against Rome by the invasion of Cappadocia, which 
had been for some time a Roman province. 









subject of bringing foiward a pretender. "Arta- 
banus," they said, “bad, among his other cruelties, 
put to death all the adult members of the royal family 
who were in his powci, and thcie was not an Aisacid 
in Asia of age to icign; but for a successful revolt an 
Arsacid lcadei was absolutely ncccssaiy: would not 
Rome supply the defect l Would she not send them 
one of the surviving sons of Phraatca IV., to head the 
intended insuncction. which would then be sure to 
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down his health, and he was but just arrived In Syria 
when he sickened and died. Tiberius replaced him 
by a nephew, named Tirid.ites, probably a son either 
of llhodtispcs or of Scraspadancs, and proceeded to 
devote to the a (Tails of the East all the energies of a 



failed to secure either mercenaiies or allies, and had 
to contend unassisted against the three enemies who 
had joined their forces to oppose him. For some time 
he prudently declined an engagement) but It was 
Impossible to restrain the ardour of his troops, whom 
the enemy exasperated by their reproaches. After a 
while he was compelled to accept the battle which 
Fharasmanes Incessantly offered. The tioops at his 





own proper teriitorics, which in his absence must 
have lain temptingly open to an invader. I-Ils iclurn 
caused Vltellius to change his tactics. Instead of 
challenging Artabanus to an engagement, and letting 
the quarrel be decided by a tiial of stiength in the 














geses—" the pillar of the parly," as Tacitus calls 
him—and the keeper of the loyal tieasurcs, together 
with other persons of high position. Vilellius, on 
seeing the pretender thus waimly welcomed by his 
countrymen, regarded his mission as accomplished, 
aad returned with his troops into Syria. Tnidates 
proceeded through Mesopotamia and Assyiia, re¬ 
ceiving on his way the submission of many Greek 
and some Parthian cities, as Halus and Artemita. 
The Greeks saw in his Roman breeding a guarantee 
of the politeness and refinement which had been 
wholly wanting in Artabanus, brought up among the 
uncivilised Scyths. In the great city of Selcucia he 
was received with an obsequiousness that bordered on 
adulation. Besides paying him all the customary 
royal honours, both old and new, they ilattcringly 
compared him with his picdeccssor, who, they said, 
had been no hue Arsacid. Tiridales was pleased to 
reward these unseemly compliments by a modification 










sstccl on the TCuphiates. V 
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pire. They laboured 









Enphrjttoi 

career of honest laboui foi the more exciting one of 
robbery. The vagabonds of the neighbouihood, by 
the attraction which diaws like to like, soon gathered 
about them, and a band was formed which In a little 
time became the tenor of the entue vicinity. They 
exacted a black mail fiom the peaceable population 
of shepherds and otheis who lived ncai them, occa- 
sionally made plundering laids to a distance, and 
required a contribution from all travelleis and mer¬ 
chants who passed through their district. Their 















would probably have enforced them upon his brother, 
had not the lady, alarmed at her impending disgrace, 
and, it may be, sincerely attached to her Jewish 
husband, anticipated the accomplishment of the 
project by secretly poisoning her brother-in-law. 
On the death of Asinai the authority which he had 
wielded with so much satisfaction to all concerned, 
passed, apparently without any fresh appointment by 
the crown, into Anilai's hands, who thus became 
satrap of the extensive province of Babylonia, at 
this time the most impoiLanl in the cmpiic, 

Anilai, hnwcvei, possessed unfortunately none of 
his brothel's capacity for administration and govern¬ 
ment. I-Ils Instincts were those of a more ordlnaty 
fiecbootci, and he was no soonci settled In his pro¬ 
vince than ho proceeded to give them flee vent by 
invading, without so much as n pretext, the teiritory 








ply. Negotiations were then tried, 






had long been a smouldciing feud between the native 
Babylonian population and the Jcwibh colonists in 
Babylon, which fiom time to time had broken out 
into actual ilot and commotion. Diverse in lace, in 
manncis, and in religion, the two nationalities were 
always leady to fly at each other's throats when a 
fitting occasion offered. The picscnt seemed an occa¬ 
sion not to be missed; authority was relaxed ; the 
Jewish element in the population of Mesopotamia 





and was not likely to receive government support or 
protection. Moved by these considerations, the 
native Babylonian population, very shortly after the 
destruction of Anilai, rose up against the Hebrews 







above fifty thousand men, Those who escaped 
crossed the Tigris, and transferred their abode to 
Ctesiphon, but the malice of their enemies was still 
unsatisfied. The persecution continued, and did not 
come to an end until the entire Jewish population, de- 



kisli systems is brought vividly to our notice, and the 
scenes enacted In Syria and the Lebanon before our 
own eyes—the mutual animosities of Chiistian and 
Druse and Maronite, the tcriible conflicts, and the 
bloody massacres that have been an indelible dis- 


occasional conflict, of undyinf 
strange combinations, of mas 












object of civil government, 
tranquillity within its bord 






this portion of Parthian history to learn from 
Josephus, who lcl.itca it, that I/atcs, and his mother, 
Helena, wcic converts to Judaism, and entertained so 
much affection for the Jewish people as to send 
supplies of coin to Jerusalem, when (about A.D. 44) 
that city was this itened with famine.* Meanwhile, 
■ Situ allow., p. 245. ■ Compare Acr» * 1 . 58-30. 
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judged. Though Artabanns himself failed to recover 
the revolted city, which maintained a precarious 
independence for the space of over six years (A.D. 
40—46), yet there was at no time any reasonable 
prospect of a prosperous issue. Rome held aloof. 
The unhappy Greeks were overmatched. Though 
Parthia was thought to have incurred some dts- 
grace • by her inability to reduce a single rebel city 
to subjection foi the space of nearly seven years, 
yet ultimately she prevailed. Selcucia succumbed to 
a son of Artabanus in A.D 46, and resumed a subject 
position under her old masteis. 

On the death of Artabanus, the succession was 
disputed between two of his sons, Vardancs and 
Golar/.es. According to Josephus, the crown was 
left by ills father to the former, who was probably 
tho elder of the two ; but, as ho happened to be at a 
distnnee, while Gotarzcs was present in tho capital, 
or close at hand, the last named had the opportunity 
of occupying tho throne, and, being an ambitious 
prince, availed himself of It lie roigned, however, 
at this time only for a few weeks. Having put to 
death n brother, named Artabanus, together with his 
wife and son, and otherwise shown a tyiannical 
disposition, he so alarmed his subjects, that they sent 
hurriedly for Vardanes, and offered him the post of 
1 Tncll. " Ann," si. 91 " Non nine rloikcorc ISinhormn.” 
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discontent 


subjects. 


subjects; and on his return from the war a number 
of them, in spite of the glory which he had acquired, 
complied against him, and tieacherously slew him in 
the hunting field. 

Gotarscs was then unanimously accepted as king, 
and icigncd for some yeais in peace. But he had 
the common 1’arthian defect of a ciucl and suspicious 
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brotheis, then his near kinsmen, finally even those 
whose relationship was more remote; nor had he 
stopped there; he had proceeded to pnt to death 
then young children and thou pregnant wives. He 


and had betaken himself to cruelty, that men might 
not utterly despise him for his want of manliness. 
They knew that Rome and Parthla were bound 
together by the terms of a treaty, and they wanted 
no infringement of It. Let Rome send them an 
Arsacid worthy of reigning in the place of the un¬ 
worthy scion of the house nndei whose tyianny they 
groaned, They asked foi Mcheidatcs, the son of 
Vonones, and grandson of Fhraatcs IV., who was 
resident at Rome, and, having been so long accus- 
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receive them on their arrival in Asia, and to see them 
safely across the Euphrates ” 

Mchcrdates thus set out foi his proposed kingdom 
under the faliest auspices. He had a large party 
devoted to his cause in Paithia itself; he was backed 
by the great name of Rome ; and he had the active 
support of a Roman of distinction, well acquainted 
with the East, and of good antecedents Moicover, 
when he arrived at Zeugma on the Euphrates, he 
found himself welcomed, not only by a number of 
the Parthian nobles, but by a personage of great 
importance in those parts, no other than Abgarus, 
the Osrhodnian king, who commanded the passages 
of the Euphrates, and held the country to the east 
of the river, probably as far as the IChabour, or at 
any rale of the Ras-el-Ain, Its western tributary. 
The patting advice of Cassius to his young protigi 
was, that he should lose no time in pressing forwaid 
against his rival, Gota17.cs, since the baibarlans woie 
always impetuous at the commencement, but lost 
their energy, 01 even glow perfidious, if theie was 
delay. Meheidalcs, howcvci, foil entiicly under the 
influence of the Osihodnian monaich, who seems to 
have been a tiaitor, like his predecessor in the time 
of Crassus,' and to have determined from the fiist 
to luie the young prince to his destruction. By the 
persuasions of Abgaius, Mehei dales was induced, 
fiist of all, to waste precious time while he indulged 
In a series of feasts and banquets at Edessa, the 
Osihodnian capital, and then to pioceed against his 
antagonist by the difficult and circuitous Armenian 
1 Sea p. 164. 





Of tempted, to an engagement, lteinfoi cements wcie 
still teaching him, and he had a good hopo of dtawing 
to his own sidc.ot at any fatepeisuading to neutrality, 
a poition of ins adversary's adheients, if ho could 
set his emissai ics at wot k among them. These tactics 
were crowned with success. After a bitef hesitation, 
Iratcs, the Adi.iljenian, and Abgarus, the Osihocman 
monarch, proved faithless to the cause which they 
hud professedly espoused, and drew off their troops. 
Mchcrdalcs feated that olhct dcsoitions might follow, 
and tesolvcd, before losing more of his army, to pre¬ 
cipitate a fight. Gotaiv.es being also willing to engage, 
since lie was no longer outnumbered, the battle took 






second, though much smaller tablet, representative 
of his own exploit. In this he appeared seated on 
horseback, with a heavy spear in his right hand, while 
a Victory flying in the air crowned him with a wreath 
or diadem, and behind him his army galloped over 
the plain in pursuit of the flying foe, Some of the 









TARTIIIA IN TIIE TIME OF NERO—VOI.OGASES I. 

AND CORBULO. 

GoTARZES was succeeded by n distant relative, an 
Arsacid called Vononcs, and known in P,u tlii.ui 
history as “Vonones the Second.” This prince did 
not occupy the throne more than about two months, 
and is chiefly remarkable as the father of llireo kings 
much more celebrated than himself—Vologases I,, 
King of Parthia, Tlridates, King of Auncnia, and 




something more was needed, and Vologases may be 
picsumed to have been anxiously on the watch, 
during the earlier portion of his leign, for an oppor¬ 
tunity of conferring on his other brother a dignity 
woithy of his acceptance The opportunity came 
in A.n ji, thiongh circumstances which had lighted 
up the flames of war in the neighbouring territory of 
Ai mcnia. 

The origin of the stiife was the following. Rliada- 



Ibcrla, was a youth of such recklessness, and 
possessed with such a lust for power, that, for the 
security of his own crown, his father thought it 
necessary to divert his son's thoughts to the acquisi¬ 
tion of anothei. He therefore pointed out to him 
that his uncle, Mithridates, King of Aimenia under 
the Romans, was a most unpopular ruler, and that 
It might not be difficult to supplant him, if he took 








negotiations, Izales appealed to aims, and took up a 
posiUot) on the Lower Zah, which was the southern 
limit of his territory. Vologases had advanced to the 
opposite bank of the liver, and was on tlje point of 
crossing, and attacking his advcisary when tidings 
reached him of the invasion of his own dominions 
by a foreign enemy. The Dahie, and the Scythians 
in their neighbourhood, had passed into Pnrlhia 
Proper from the Caspian legion, and wero threatening 
to cany file and sword lluough the entire piovmcc. 
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_ ^ ear brought nolhlr 

but "disappointment. Instead of rushing to arms, 
and pouring their combined legions into Armenia or 
Parthia, the two Roman commanders suddenly 
showed a disposition for peace. Emissaries from 
both sought the Court of Vologascs with offers of 
peace-offers which implied an acceptance of the 
status quo, provided that the Parthian monarch would 
take no further steps in opposition to Rome, and 
would place some Paithians of importance in the 
hands of the Romans as hostages. This he was 
quite willing to do, as he knew many of the nobles 
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my brother Pacoius, accordingly, received Media 
from my hands at once; and Tiridalcs, whom you 
see now present before you, I shortly afterwards 
inducted into the royal appanage of Armenia, a 
dignity reckoned the third ill the Pailhian kingdom. 
Thus I put my family mattcis on a peaceful and 
satisfactory footing. But these anangements aie 
now disturbed by the Romans, who have never 
hitherto gained anything by breaking faith with us, 
and will scarcely do so on the present occasion. I 




virtue which not even the highest among men can 
afford to despise, and which the gods view with special 
favour?" I-Iis speech ended, Voiogases placed a 



the field and invade Armenia, while he himself 
collected the whole strength of the empire, and 
marched to attack the Roman legions on the 
Euphrates. 

The campaign which followed was of less impor¬ 
tance than might have been anticipated from these 
preparations for it Voiogases, Instead of’Invading 
Syria, marched no further than Nisibis, which was 
well within the limits of his own dominions. Moneses 
and Monobasus, on the other hand, carried out the 
concerted programme, and having invaded Armenia, 
and advanced to Tigrano-certa, which had now become 
the capital of the kingdom, besieged Tlgranes in that 
city (a.D. 62). But the Parthian attack on walled 
places was always ineffective, and Tigrano-certa hap¬ 
pened to be exceptionally stiong. The walls are said 







to have been seventy-five feet In height, the river 
Nlcephorius, a broad sticam, washed a poition of 
them, a huge moat protected the remainder; the 
town was strongly ganisoned, and the besieging 
force, though not wanting In gallantry, proved unable 
to make any serious Impression upon the place, 
Vologases, as time went on, began to despall of 
effecting very much under existing circumstances by 
foice of arms, and leant towards negotiation, which 
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in reality approved this compromise, but they felt that 
it would be too palpable a sunondei of former claims, 
and too manifestly a concession extorted by lecent dis¬ 
aster, If they closed with the suggestion of the Parthian 
monarch at once. No j Rome must not make an open 








COMPROMISE SUGGESTED 


should withdraw her support from Tigiancs, and ac¬ 
knowledge Til idates as ughtful monarch, while Tiri- 
dates should perform an act of homage to Rome for 
his kingdom, and be nominally Rome’s feudatory. 
To indicate his acceptance of these terms, Tindates, 
in the presence of Corbulo and his suite, divested him¬ 
self of the regal ensigns, and placed them at the foot 
of tile statue of Nero, undertaking not to resume 
them except at Ncio’s hands. For actual investiture 
he undcilook to journey to Rome as soon as circum¬ 
stances permitted, and meanwhile he placed in the 
hands of Corbulo one of his daughteis as a hostage 
rnrhiiln. nn his nart. undertook that Tiridates should 






gaily dccoiated to receive their unwonted visitors, 
and the loud acclamations of the assembled multi¬ 
tudes showed that they fully appreciated the novel 
spectacle The whole journey, except the passage of the 
Hellespont, was made by land, the cavalcade proceed¬ 
ing through Thrace and Illyncum to the head pf the 
Adriatic Gulf, and then descending the peninsula. 


the travellers, which are said to have amounted to 
an average daily cost of 800,000 sesterces, or about 
£6250 of English money As this outlay was 
continued for nine months, the entire sum expended 
hy the Treasury must have exceeded a million and 
a half pounds sterling. Audience was given to the 
Parthian prince at Naples, where Nero happened to 
be residing, and passed off without serious difficulty. 
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given him to the Roman provinces of Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, and Syiia itself, which could ali be easily 
Invaded from the Important site. Unless he were 
authorised at once to lake steps to prevent the 
transfer, it would within a very shod space be ac¬ 
complished, and tile East once more thrown into 
confusion. Vespasian, who had no reason to doubt 
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nearly succeeded in making him prisoner by means 
ofa lasso. Vologases, ill gicat alaim, sent an embassy 
to Vespasian, and lelying on his own offer, a few yeans 
previously, to lond the Roman Emperoi.ifhe required 
it, a body of forty thousand horse aichcis, asked 
that an efficient contingent of Roman troops might 
now be placed at his disposal. He further requested 
that their commander might be either Titus or Do- 
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with a sense or humour rare in persons so highly 
placed, made no remonstrance beyond the ironic one 
of adopting in his reply the humble style assigned 
him by his correspondent To the salutation— 



was forced to submit to considerable loss In the why 
of booty at the hands of the Alanl and their allies, 
and was unable to take any revenge upon them for 
their unprovoked attack, but she succeeded in main- 


thian sovereignty, 

Vologases died about A.D. 78, and was succeeded 
by a certain Pacorus, not his bi other, but probably 
his son, who appeals by his coins to have been, at 









intended expedition by intrigues in l 
elsewhere, by accumulating warlike 





XVIII. 

CIIOSROliS AND TRAJAN—TRAJAN’S ASIATIC CON¬ 
QUESTS—RELINQUISHMENT OF THESE CON¬ 
QUESTS I)Y HADRIAN. 

Pacorus the Second was succeeded upon tho 
throne by Chosrofis, his brother, whom the Parthian 
Meglstancs preferred ovci the heads of Exedares and 
Parthamnsiiis, Pacoius's two sons, as moic fit to rule 
under tho difficult cucumstancos of the period. It 



was known, or at any rate suspected, that the warlike 
and expel ienccd Tiajan designed an expedition 
against tho East, and it therefore seemed necessaty 
to entrust the government of the Parthian state to a 
man of matuic age and sound judgment. The sons of 
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tinuous cffoit, and at the beat of times only admitting 
of a sort of patched-up airangemcnt. Or it might be 
viewed in a more heroic light, as Alexander the 
Great had viewed it in his day, as an evd to be con¬ 
quered, a difficulty to be overcome, an intoleiable 
state pf things, which might be brought to an end, 
and ought to be brought to an end as soon as 
possible. Ordinary minds would naturally see it in 
the former light. There had always been an East, 
there would necessarily always be an East, set in 



get rid of the constant antagonism; and if so, by 
what means, and' at what cost f 
That this latter alternative was not an altogether 
hopeless one had been shown by Alexander himself. 
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Oriental monarchy standing over against the West, 
thwarting it and threatening it, The ambition of 
Trajan seems to have been fired by the thought of 
what Alexander had achieved, and an idea of livalry 
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PARTHAMASIRIS. 


and petty piinces of the region made submission as 
he advanced, and sought his favour with gifts of 
various kinds, which he was pleased to receive 
graciously, while he made his way fiom Zeugma, the 
Roman outpost, to the passages of the Euphrates at 







that he would suffer no 
e invested by him with 
as Tindatcs had been 





















with respect to the preparations that they were to 
make for the campaign of the ensuing year. As 
Trajan had resolved not to attempt the passage 
through the deseit which intervenes between the 
Sinjar range and Babylonia, the crossing of the 
Tigris would be the first important operation to he 
accomplished. But the banks of tho Tigris were, as 
Trajan knew, very deficient in wood, or at any rate 



Jezlreh. Trajan and his army accompanied them, 
meeting with no resistance until they reached the 
river and began their preparations for passing it 
Then, however, the inhabitants of the opposite bank 
—not disciplined soldiers, but biavo mountaineers 
—gathered together in force, to dispute tho passage. 
It was only by launching a number of his boats at 
















unopposed. Clesiphon opened its gales to him. 
Cliosroes had some lime previously evacuated it, with 
his family and his chief Measures, withdrawing further 
into the interior of his vast empire, and seeking to 
weary out his assailanl by means of distance, natural 
Obstacles, and guerilla warfare. The tael ics pursued 
resemble those which have not uncommonly been 
adopted by a comparatively weak enemy when 
attacked by superior force, and remind us of tile 
method by which Idanthyrsus successfully defended 
Scythia against Darius Hystaspis in the sixth century 
U.C., and by which the Russian Alexander baffled the 
Great Napoleon in the days of our own fathers or grand- 
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commended him to their loyal affection in a speech of 
consldeiable length, and, after magnifying somewhat 
injudiciously the aplendour of his own achievements, 
placed the diadem with his own hand upon his brow. 
He then commenced his retreat Taldng the direct 
line through Mesopotamia, he maiched, in the first 
instance, upon Hatra, one of the towns which had re¬ 
volted from him, and had not yet been reduced. The 
place was small, but strongly fortified. It lay in the 
desert between the Tigris and Euphrates, nearer to 
the former, and was piotected, by the scantiness of Its 
water, and the unproductiveness of the region around, 
from attack except by a small foice. Trajan battered 
down a poition of the wall, and attempted to enter by 
the breach; but his tioops met with a decided ropulsc, 
and he himself, having rashly approached too near 
the walls, was in the greatest danger of being wounded. 
The horseman nearest to him was actually struck by 
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resources of the empire, and would have exercised a 
demoralising influence upon the soldiery, such as was 
already felt to some extent with regaid to the legions 
quartered in Syria. Altogether, it is clear that the 
course pursued by I-Iadrian in contracting once more 


and entitles the prince who adopted it, not only to the 
praise of " moderation,” buL to that of political insight 
and sagacity. 




































Lhe successor of ChosioSs to enjoy his throne, un¬ 
threatened by any pretender, for the comparatively 
long term of nineteen years (A n 130 to 149). The 
aged monarch left his crown to a succcssoi of the 
same name as himself, who was probably his son, 
though of this there is no diiect evidence 
The third Vologases ascended the Pnithian throne 
either in A.D. 148 or 149 He took the same titles as his 
predecessor,buL added to them,upon his coins,a Semitic 
legend—either tote 'twin, “ Vologases, King," or 
tote |ote Itm “ Volagases, Aisaccs, King of Kings.” 
The dates on his coins extend from A.D 148-9 to 
A.I). 190-1, showing Lhat he held the throne foi the 
long space of fOrLy-lwo years. During the eailler 
portion of the time (a.d. 148-161) he was contemporaiy 
with Antoninus I’ius, and, Lhough discontented with 
the exclusion of I’arthia from all infiuoncein Aimenla, 












lo lie open lo them, Intelligence of what had 
happened was rapidly can led to Rome, and threw 
the Senate into consternation. Aurelius felt that he 
could not be spaiod from Italy, but deputed Vcrus to 
repiesent him in the East, and bade him hasten to the 






Aimenia. Statius had advanced without a check 
Horn the fiontier to the capital, Artaxata, had taken 
the city, and burnt it to the ground, after which lie 
built a new city, which lie sliongly garrisoned with 
Roman troops, and sent intelligence to Romo that 
Armenia was now loady to welcome back hut expelled 
prince. Sommus. Soiemus upon this returned, and, 
though some further disturbances weie made by the 
anti-Roman piuty, yet these were successfully dealt 
with, chiefly by M.utius Verus, and, in u short time, 
the Roman nominee was lccogmsed as undisputed 
king, and the entire country brought into a state of 
tranquillity. 






tho Tigiis, which had at the time a population of 
four hunched thousand souls, was besieged, taken, ancl 
burnt, to punish an alleged treason of the Inhabitants, 
Ctesiphon, upon the opposite bank of tho liver, 
the summei lesidence of the Parthian kings, was 
occupied, and the royal palace theie situated was 
pillaged, and levelled with tho giound, The vari¬ 
ous fanes and temples were stripped of their 
treasures; and search was made for buiicd riches 
in all the places which were thought likely to have 
been utilised, the lcsult being that an immense 
booty was cairicd off. Tho Partitions, worsted In every 
encounter, after a time, ceased to resist, and all the 
conquests made by Trajan, and lelinquishcd by 
Hadrian, were recovered. Further, an expedition was 
made into the Zagros mountain tract, and a portion of 





“ Ai meniacus” and “ Parthicus,” which he had already 
assumed, the further and wholly novel epithet of 
" Medlcus.” 

The victories of Avidius Cassius, unlike those of 
Trajan, weie followed by no reverses, and they had 
fuithci the effect, denied to Trajan’s, of making 










civil war seemed to oflei a chance of Parlhia being 
able to reassert herself. Hut the oppoitunity passed 
before Vologases could bring himself to make any 
serious movement The revolt of Cassius collapsed 
almost as soon as It had broken out, and the East 
returned to Its normal condition. Vologases repented 
of his warlike intention ; and when (in A.D. 176) 
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VOT.OGASES IV. AND SF.VERUS 

THE third Vologaacs was succeeded by another 
prince of the same name, who is usually regarded as 
his son, though there is no distinct evidence of the 
fact His coins, which generally present his full face 
upon their obverse, instead of the customary profile, 
have dates which run from A.D. 191 to 208. He thus 
appears to have been contempoiary with the Roman 



Emperors—Commodus, Pertlnax, Didlus Julianus, 
Pesccnnius Niger, and Septimius Severus. The great 






acknowledged at Romo, was on his way to Syria, 
detcimincd to dispute with him the prize, whereof he 
had somewhat rashly thought himself assured. Under 
these changed circumstances, Niger felt compelled to 
alter his own policy, and to implore the assistance 
which so shoitly bcfoic he had i ejected. Towards 
th<; close of the year A1). 193 lie despatched envoys 
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serious danger, the greatest glory was to be won. 

Accordingly, the Emperor rejected the Mesopo¬ 
tamian proposals, and applied himself to the task of 
reducing their countiy to complete subjection, From 
the central position of Nlsibis, where he himself 
remained, he sent out his forces under his three best 



power. He caused his tioops to cioss the Tigris 
into AdlabCnd, and though the inhabitants offered a 
stout resistance, succeeded in overrunning the district 
and occupying it Further aggressions and further 
conquests would piobably have followed, but the 
altitude of Albinus in the West made it imperative 
on Sevcrus to quit these distant lands and return to 








by sending a strong body of troops under generals 
across the Tigiis to lavage Admb4n6, and create an 
impression that tile mam attack would come from 
that quarter. Meanwhile, following the example of 
Trajan, he was causing a fleet to be built in Upper 
Mesopotamia, where timber was plentiful, and was 
preparing to march his main army down the left 
bank of the Euphrates, while his transports, laden 
with stores, descended the stream. Ill this way he 
reached the neighbourhood of Seleuda and Ctesiphon 
without suffeiing any loss, or even incuiring any 
danger, and took the I’aitluans by suipnse, when, 
having captured the cities of Babylon and Sclcucia, 
which weie deserted by their dcfendeis, he made his 
appearance before the capital. His fleet, which he 
could easily transfer flora one river to the other by 
means of the gieat canals that traversed the alluvium, 
would give him the complete command of the Tigiis, 
and enable him to attack llie city on either side, or 
indeed entirely to Invest It. Vologascs appears to 
have fought a single battle In defence of lus capital, 
but, being defeated, shut himself up within its walls. 
The defences, however, were not sliong, and, aftei a 
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seems certain that, when in the latitude of Hatra, he 


city which had given him such diie offence, and 
engaged in its siege. He had brought with him a 
number of militaiy engines—probably,those employed 
with complete success at Ctcslphon, and, putting them 
in position, made a fierce attack upon the place. But 
the inhabitants were not daunted; the walls of the 
town weie strong, Its defcndcis biavo and full of 
entciprise. They contrived to set on flic and destroy 
the siege machines brought against them, and repulsed 
with heavy loss the attacking soldiers. The army, 
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ARTABANUS IV. AND CARACALLUS—THE LAST WAR 
WITH ROME—DEFEAT OF MACRINUS. 

The death of Vologasos IV. was immediately 
followed by a dispute between Ills two sons, Void- 
gases V. and Ailabanus IV, foi the succession We 
do not know which was the eldei; but it would .seem 



that at fust the superiority in the stiugglc tested 
with Vologasos, who was iccognised by tilts Romans 
as sole king m A.D. 212, and must have then ruled 
in the western capital, Ctesiphon. Aftciwards Aria- 
banus acquired the pioponderance, and from the 
year A.D. 216 we find no more mention of Vologasos 
by the classical wi iters It Is Artabanus who 
negotiates with Caracallus, who is treacherously 
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attacked by him, who contends with Maciinus, and 
is ultimately defeated and slain by the founder of 
the New Persian monarchy, Artaxerxes. Similarly, 






their king was arrested and Imprisoned than they 
flew to arms, placed theii country in a position of 
defence, and made themselves lendy to lesist all 
aggression. Caracallus hesitated, and when, three 
yeais later (A.I) 215 ), he sent Theocritus, one of his 
favourites, to effect their subjugation, they met him 
in arms, and Inflicted a sevcie defeat on theultcily 








divided between them 
united, as they would 1 


of their empires, and to hold them in subjection by 
a flexible system of administiation and government. 
Xtie;Roinan infantiy was the best in the world, and 
In fi^e'aijyVhand-tO'hand fighting must be allowed to 
be unrivalled, "the Farthlans surpassed all nations 
In the number of their cavalry and the excellence of 


on which success In war depends were thus brought 
into harmonious union, there could be no difficulty 













spacious plain befoie the city, with intent to entei- 
tain his daughter’s bridegioom and his own son-in- 
law. Meanwhile, the whole multitude of the bar¬ 
barians, crowned with freshly gathered flowers, and 
clad in gaimcnts embroldcicd with gold and variously 
dyed, were keeping holiday, and dancing grncefully 
to the sound of the flute, the pipe, and the drum— 
an amusement wherein they take gloat delight after 
they have indulged freely in wine. Now, when all 
the people had come together, they dismounted from 
their horses, hung up their quivers and their bows, 
and gave themselves wholly to libations and revels, 
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slaughter, and taken a multitude) of prisoners and a 
rich booty, moved off without mooting with any 
resistance. In his reheat he allowed his soldiers to 










•»->... - ““ w “ia in cavalry and archers, 

and had attached to it a novel force of considerable 
importance, consisting of a corps of picked soldieis, 
clad in complete armour, and carrying spears or 
lances of unusual length, who were mounted on 
camels. The Romans had, besides the 01 dinary 
legionaries, in which their strength mainly consisted, 
a laige number of light-armed troops, and a powerful 
body of Mauretanian cavalry. The battle, which 
lasted three days, and was fought near Nisibis, in 
Upper Mesopotamia, began at daybreak on the fiist 
day by a rapid advance of the Parthians, who, after 
saluting the rising sun, rushed with loud shouts to tire 



sufficiently onerous. Tho cession of 1 
was not, indeed, insisted on ; but, besic 
the captives and tile booty cairied off b 
in his raid, Macrinus had to pay, as comi 
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REVOLT OF Tire PERSIANS—DOWN FAI.L OF THE 
PARTHIAN EMPIRE, 

The tendency of the Parthian Empire to disin¬ 
tegration lias been frequently noted in these pages. 
Fiom the last there was a want of attachment among 
its paits, and a looseness of oiganisation which boded 
ill fertile piolongcd existence of the body politic. It 
was not only that the laces composing it were so 
various, the character and conditions of the piovinccs 
so unlike, the ideas prevalent in different parts so 
diverse, hut the entire system by which it was sought 
to give compactness ami unity to the disjecta membra 
was so deficient In vigoiu and efficacy, that a long 
continuance of cohesion was almost impossible. 
"Kingdom-Empires," as they have been called, are 
always unstable; and, unless the dominant power 
possesses a very marked preponderance, they aie 
sure sooner or later to break up. In the widespread 
empire built up by the Aisacidm the Parthians could 
not really claim any very decided superiority over the 
oilier principal component paits, eithci in physical 01 
in mental characteristics. They were not braver than 
th? Modes, the Ilyrcanians, the Armenians, or the 



ready to assert and maintain his independence. 

Revolts of subject kingdoms or tribes were thus 
of frequent occurrence during the entile period of the 
Parthian monaichy; but, as time went on, they 
became more frequent, more determined, and more 
difficult to subdue. It has been aliendy ielated how, 
as early as the lime of Vologuscs I., Ilyicama broke 
off from tile empire, and was probukly not reduced 
subsequently . 1 Baclrla was also from time to time 
a sort of separate appanage, conceded to a prince of 
the Royal House, who accepted it in satisfaction of 
his claims to the chief authority. Aimenia was still 
more loosely attached to the empire, being more often 
and for longer periods reckoned an independent slate 
than a subjected one. At one lime Babylonia is 
found almost Independent under Ilyinerus." The 
single tic of a nominal subjection to a distant 
' Supra, p, 396. »lsigo 119. 
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cessive. Such tyranny as is charged upon certain 
Parthian monarchs is not of a kind that would have 
been sensibly felt by the conquered natiofis, since it 
was exercised on none who were not Parthlans. If 
at any time the rulers of the country fatled to perform 
the great duties of civil government, it was rather tn 
the way of laxity that they erred than of tensron, 
lather by loosening the bonds of authority than by 
over-tightening them. 

Some tangible ground for tire general discontent, 
beyond the " ignorant impatience " of a dominant race 
which is so usual, may perhaps be made out by careful 
consideration, in two respects, but in two only. In 
the fust place, there were times when the Parthian 
government very imperfectly accomplished its great 
duty of preserving Internal order and tranquillity. 
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SPECIAL GRIEVANCES OF THE PERSIANS. 363 

been made for the revolution, which seemed to break 
out so suddenly at last. 

If, again, we ask, what peculiar giounds of grievance 
had the Persians above the other subject races, or why 
did the burden of raising the standard of revolt fall 
especially upon them, we have a further difficulty In 
obtaining an answer. There is no appearance of the 
Persians having been 111 any way singled out by the 
P.irlhi.ms for oppression, 01 having had any more 
grounds of complaint against them than any other of 
tile subject nations. 'I I10 complaints which are made 
are negative rather than positive, and amount to little 
more than the following: — I. That high offices, 
whether civil or military, were for the most part con¬ 
fined to those of Parthian blood, and not thrown open In 
nny fnir proportion to the Persians 2. That the priests 
of the Persian religion were not hold in sufficient 
honour, being even less accounted of In the later than 
in the cm lici limes; nnd 3. That no advantage In 
any respect was allowed to the Pei sinus over the rest 
of the conquered peoples, notwithstanding that they 
had for so many ycsirs excreiscd supremacy over 
Westein Asia, and given to the list of Asiatic woi thins 
such names as those of Cyrus and Darius Hystaspis, 
It was thus not beenuse they were worse treated than 
their brother subjects that the Persians were dissatis¬ 
fied, bill because their pretensions were higher. They 
thought themselves deserving of exceptional treat¬ 
ment, and, since they did not receive It, they mui mured. 
In fact, the Persians had at no time ever forgotten 
that they had once been "lords of Asin,” and it 
angered them that their conquerors seemed to have 







still deeply tin; 









active, and energetic piince, became daily more con¬ 
vinced of his ability, if not to recover the empire of 
Cyrus, at any rate to shake off the Hide yoke which 



proceeded to make war in this quaitei, and to annex 
to his dominions poi tions of the Median territory. Hut 
this was to attack the Parthian kingdom at Its iicai t, 
since Media, Assyria (Adiabdud), and llabylonin 
formed the main strength and the central muss of tile 
Empire. Aitabanus,-who had thought but lightly of 
a Persian revolt, and had piobably regarded incursions 
into Carmania with absolute indifference, as concern. 
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Within the walled enclosuie the circular space was 
divided into two parts by a water-course, which 
crossed it from north to south, nearly midway in 
the circle, but somewhat moie towards its eastern 
portion. The city proper lay west of the watei- 
couise. I-Iere weic the public edifices, and the 
houses of the more opulent inhabitants. The space 
lowaids the cast was used chiefly as a neciopolis, 
though a certain number of buildings weie interspersed 
among the giaves. Almost in the centre of the circle 
stood a walled enclosuie, neaily square in plan, and 
fronting the caidinal points, having a length of about 
eight bundled feet from west to east, with a width of 
about seven hundred. Strong bastlops, similar in 
character to those of the outer circle, flanked the wall 
at intervals along its entile course. The space within 
was again subdivided by a wall running noith and 
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centie. Immediately over this was a line of emblematic 
figures—griffins, eagles, human and animal heads, and 
the like—as will be best understood by the accompany¬ 
ing representation, which is taken from a drawing by 
Mr Ross Crowning the whole was a cornice projecting 



probably contained a stair or inclined plane, leading 
to the loof or uppei 100ms, which almost certainly 
existed over the smaller halls at least.” 1 

The chief ornamentation, however, of the Ilalia 
“Palace-Temple” was on its eastern faijade, which 
was evidently its main front. Hero the seven con¬ 
secutive aiches of the basement stoiey, which is nil 
that now exists, formed in themselves no mean adorn¬ 
ment, and this was heightened in several ways by 
artistic additions. In the fiist place, the arches 
• Fergusson’a “ History of Architecture,” vol. II. p, 434' 
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rooms, opening out of them, the whole placed in the 
middle of a paved court, with ieody access to a chapel 
or temple, where the devotions of the Couit might be 
performed. 

It must be added that the halls and rooms of the 







e of an altogethei peculiai typo. One in 
lich, tliough scjuiue at the summit, inilbt 
[ a round column, is especially remarkable. 





and had been stuped diagonally with bands of red, 
green, yellow, and black; the upper portion was 
fluted, the flutes being painted black, red, and yellow 
alternately, while the level ridges between them were 
painted white. Underneath the floor of the chambei, 
at the depth of six feet, was discovered a “ slippei- 
coffin " of the type so common at Warka, bearing em¬ 
bossed figures on Its upper surface of a type geneially 
icgnrdcd ns Parthian. The building would thus seem 


tomb, such as is found so frequently in Phoenicia and 
Egypt. 

The decorative and fictile art of the Parthians has 



slipper-coffins; many jars, jugs, vases, and lamps in 
earthenware; some small glass bottles; and various 
personal ornaments, such as armlets, bangles, beads for 
necklaces and fillets, finger-rings, ear-rings, and toe- 
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fignres of men on horseback, aimed with lances, and 
galloping in the same direction. One of these was 
attended by a Nlkd, or figure of Victory, floating In 
the air, and about to place a diadem around the; rider’s 
brow. The piesent condition of the sculpture is ex¬ 
ceedingly bad. Time and atmospheric influences liavo 
almost completely wom away the linger figuics, which 
the latest travellers appeal not even to have pci ccived; 
and a recent governor of Kiimanshuh has barbaiously 
Inserted Into the middle of the relief an arched nichci 
in which he has placed a wholly woithlcss Arabic 
insciiption. Under these circumstances, there is a 
difficulty in forming any opinion on the original 
aitistic merit of the work; but the best judges aie 
agreed in pronouncing that, even at its best, it must 














of the other dominant races of Western Asm, whether 
before or after them, whether Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Achremenian Persians, Sassanian Persians, Mongols, 
or Arabs. Their glyptic art is even worse, and, con¬ 
sidering that they had access, not only to Assyrian 
and Achaimenian, but also, in some degree, to Greek 
models, must be rcgaided as possessing a very low 
amount of mei It A certain number of their corns are 
fairly good, and one or two of their reliefs, though rude 
and clumsy, have spirit But, speaking generally, we 
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field, preferred to occupy themselves In pursuits for 
which they were better fitted, as war, hunting, and 
government. 

Not much can be said on the subject of the 
Parthian religion. It seems piob.ible that, under 
the Aclueinenian Peisians, they submitted to the 
Zoroastiiau system, as maintained by the pimces of 
the house of Cyrus from Xeixes dowmvaids; but, as 
this was ceitainly not their own ancestral religion, 
they cannot be supposed to have bfen at any time 
very zealous followers of the Bactrian prophet As 
age succeeded age, they natuially became more luke- 
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from undertaking the uncongenial operation. Long 
wars were veiy distasteful to them; and, if they did 
not find victoiy tolciably easy they were apt to retire 
and allow their foe to escape, or to baffle him by 



destroyed those who could not keep up with the 
main body. The towns, upon the line of their retreatf 
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of peace, a formal meeting was ordinarily held by 
appointment between the representatives of either 
side, generally on neutral ground, as on an island in the 
Euphrates, or on a bridge newly constiucted across 
it. Here the chiefs or envoys of the respective nations 
met, accompanied by an equal number of guards, 



broke up, and the chiefs with their armies set out on 
their leturn to their respective countries. 

The wonderful splendour of the Parthian Court is 
celebrated in general teims by several writers,but not 





the notions of the West, succeeded in setting Oriental 
etiquette at defiance , she boldly asseited heiself, 
took the direction of affhlis out of the hands of 
hei husband and subsequently ruled the empire In 
conjunction with hei son 1 Hei name and image 
Were even placed upon the coins." Generally, how¬ 
ever, the Parthian kings were remarkably free from 
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on his arms. For the most part he took the command, 
and freely exposed his person in the fight, though it 
was regarded as no disgrace if he preferred to avoid 
the perils of the actual encounter. A bodyguard 
piotccted his person, sunounding him on ordinary 
occasions, and intei posing themselves between him 
and his assailants: he had also attendants, whose 
duty it was to assist him m monntmg on hoiseback, 
and in dismounting, which the armour that he woie 
made no easy business 

It has been alicady observed that the queen lived, 
oidinariiy, In seclusion. When, howevei, undci 
peculiar circumstances, she emerged from privacy, 
her status and dignity weie not mncli below those of 
the monarch. She wore a tiaia far moie elaborate 
than his, and one which, like his, was enciicled with 
the diadem. Her neck was adoincd with a necklace 
or necklaces. I11 the typical instance of Musa or 
Thcimusa, we find her allowed the title of 
“Heavenly Goddess" (OISA OTPANIA). Separate 
apaitments were of couise assigned to the queen and 
to the royal concubines in the various palaces, which 
were buildings on a magnificent scale and decoiated 
with the utmost lichness, Philoslialus, who wrote in 
Parthian times (A.1), 172-244), and had a good know¬ 
ledge of the East, thus desciibes the royal palace at 
Babylon : “ The palace Is roofed with brass, and a 
bright light Dashes from It. It lias chambers for the 
women and chambers for the men, and poiticoes, 
partly glittering with silver, paitiy with cioth-of-gold 
embroideries, pailly with solid slabs of gold, let Into 
the walls like plcupes. The subjects of tile cm- 
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broideries are taken fiom the Greek mythology, and 
include representations of Andromeda, of Amymond, 
and of Orpheus, who is frequently repeated. Datis 
is, moreover, represented, destioylng Naxos with his 
fleet, and Aitaphemes besieging Eretiia, and Xerxes 
gaining his famous victories, You behold the occu¬ 
pation of Athens and the battle of Thermopylae, and 
othei things still moie characteiistic of the gieat 
Pei sian War, nveis diunk up and disappearing from 
the face of the eaith, and a biidge stretched across 
the sea, and a canal cut thiough Athos, and the like. 
One chambci foi the men has a ceiling fashioned 
into a vault like the heaven, composed entirely of 
sapphhes, which aio the bluest of stones, and 
resemble the sky in colour Golden images of the 
gods whom they woiship aie set up about the vault, 



questionable! but the general effect was probably 
very much that which the philosopher of Tyana 
■ Sw Philoslmuu, ■■ Vll. Apoll. Tpin., 1 ' 1 a}. 




a position fai above that of the 
lis subjects. Tributary monaichs 
n, in times of calamity, the "Great 





the empire. Together these bodies constituted the 
stiength of the army; and though the loyal body¬ 
guard might pcihaps have been capable of dealing 
successfully with each group of retainers separately, 
yet such an esprit de corps was suie to animate tile 
nobles generally, that in almost cveiy case they 





domains, but took the field at tho head of then- 
retainers In case of war, and In peace might some¬ 
times serve the offices of satrap, vizier, or royal 
councillor. The wealth of the class was gieat j» its 
' riulnreli, Vlt. Cnws," J a,, ■ nlmve, pp So tin.! 





Parthians weie generally contonl with a poorci and 
tamer method. They kept lions, leopaids, and bean 
in enclosed parks, or “ paradises,” and found pleasure 
In the pursuit and slaughter of these denaturalised 
and half-domesticated animals. The employment 
may still, even under these circumstances, have con- 


exciting; but it was a pool substitute for the true 
sport which the " mighty hunter before tho Lord ” 
had been the first to practise in these regions 
(Gen. x. 9), 

The oidinary dress of the Parthian noble was, like 
that of the monaich, a long loose robe reaching to 
the feet, under which he woie a vest and trouseis. 
Blight and vailed colours were commonly affected, 
ftpd sometimes diesses were inteiwoven or <jrp- 
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bioidercd with lhrcnd9 of gold In seasons of 
festivity it was usual for garlands of fresh flowers to 
be worn upon the head. A long knife or dagger was 
carried at all times, and by all classes, suited foi use 
cither ns an implement or ns a weapon. 

In the earlier and siinplci period of the empire— 
when the nation was just emerging from barbarism— 
the Parthian was noted as a spate liver; but, as lime 
went on, lie aped the vices of more civilized people, 
and became an imlisciiminatc cater and a hind 
drinker. Game formed a maul portion of his diet; 
but he indulged also in pork, and probably in other 
sorts of butcher's meat. He nte leavened bread with 
his meat, and various kinds of Vegetables The 
bread, which was particularly light and poious, seems 
to have been sometimes imported by the Romans, 
who knew it as fianis aquations 01 pants Partitions. 
Dates were also consumed laigely by the Farthians, 
and the flail grew in somo paits of the country to 
an exliaoidinary size. A kind of wine was made 
hum It j and this seems to have been the intoxica¬ 
ting dnnk in which the nation generally indulged over¬ 
much The liquor made from the dates of Babylon 
was the most highly esteemed, and was icserved for 
the use of the king, and the higher older of satraps. 
Tlie vulgar herd had to content themselves with 
drink of an mfciior quality. Of the Parthian enter¬ 
tainments music was commonly an accompaniment. 
Tlie flute, the pipe, the drum, and the Instalment 
called the samlmca, appear to have been known to 
them : and they understood how to’ combine these 
instruments in conceited hnnnony. They aie said 



population, aa is the case now in Mohammedan coun¬ 
tries, was monogamous. 

As to the degree of icfinemcnt and civilisation 
whereto the Parthinus attained, it is difficult to judge 
■ Phlloslmlus, ■■ Vu. Aixill. Tynn,’ 1 1 91. 









earlier times the writing material commonly used was 
linen; but, shoitly befoic the date or 1’liny, the I’ar- 
tluans began to make paper fioin papyrus, which giew 
in the neighbourhood of Babylon, though they still 
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manulhctuied articles of a high class. 



especially timing the later period of the empire, 
a strong tendency to degeneiate They lost their 
primitive virtues of simplicity and abstemiousness. 
They became luxurious, and to a certain extent 
effeminate. The dash or <&«, which characterised 
their warfare in the earlier times, is “ conspicuous by 
Its absence ” in the campaigns of the later monarchs. 



. knowledge* 

employed, and the woids, when they can be de¬ 
ciphered, being clearly intended to be Greek. But 
they are often misspelt; the forms used me ungram¬ 
matical j while, at the last, the letteis merely stiagglc 
over the field of the coin, and aie not really formed 
into words. Further, the anomaly is introduced of a 
second legend, which is Semitic both in language and 
chmactei, and reads from light to left. 

Still, to judge failly of the Parthians, we must view 






APPENDIX. 

(See p. 133.) 

Thu king alluded to lias been called Mnascircs 01 
Mnasciras, and was formerly admitted Uitp his list 
of Parthian monarqhs by the author, who followed 
Lindsay and others But Professoi Gardner has 
shown that the name, which occuis in no author but 
Lucian, should probably be read as Kamnascues, and 
not Mnascircs (*ol MmaKipip 8e being a manifest 
corruption from Kafuiaantpvi Se), and that the king 
intended is probably a tributaiy monarch of the 






























